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INTO EVERY COTTAGE BUTT 


“’™™ VISKINGS 


+ Up to 300% increase in sales reported by 
NWALL FOOD PRODU J : Tr 
we en pe 2 packers throughout the industry. Viskings 

ie Pes a> . 
se" — afford the best means to increase sales— 
SIs PRODUCT WHEN COOKED 1 17 


TL hiskING COVERING RETA\,. 
NATURAL TRUE Fi avon 


its NATUR: establish consumer preference—build a 
DELICIORVED OR COLD - 
steady repeat business through proper 
identification in line with modern merchan- 


dising requirements. 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 


6733 WEST 65th STREET CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 


sentatives: ©. A. Pemberton & Co., 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario—Representatives for Great Britain: 
John Crampton & Co., Ltd., 31 Princess St., Cornbrook, Manchester, S.W., England. 











The Worlds Greatest Line 
of Sausage Making Machinery 


. 





“BUFFALO” SILENT 
CUTTER 





“BUFFALO” BIAS 
BACON SLICER 










“A a 
“BUFFALO” SELF-EMPTYING 
SILENT CUTTER 


LATEST 


. M4 \ 
am BUFFALO 
GRINDER 


CN E 


Fhe Cima of 


65 Yeocrs. pf Fa VEAL. CASING APPLIRE 









“BUFFALO” STUFFER 








WRITE 


for catalog and prices “BUFFALO” FAT 
“BUFFALO” MIXER CUTTER 


JOHN E. SMITHS SORS CO. 
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Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 


Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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erms can’t touch good food when it is 
( wrapped in Patapar. No matter how 
much the food is handled. No matter 
what the conditions may be of grease or 
moisture. That is because Patapar is insol- 
uble. When wet it is soft and pli- 
able—yet fully as firm as when 
dry. So it can be depended on 
always to give full protection from 
germs, odors, light, dust and air. 
Whether it’s meat, butter, fish, vegetables, 
cheese, lard, tea, coffee, or confectionery, 





Patapar will prove to be “the best wrap- 
per that money can buy’. Not only 
because it gives best protection, but also 
because you can identify it to your cus- 
tomers—by showing the nationally ad- 
vertised Keymark on each printed 
wrapper. 

Want to test Patapar? Write for 
Folder T, with sample, Free. Paterson 
Parchment Paper Company, Bristol, 
Pennsylvania. Sales Branches at New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Patapar 


THE POPULAR NAME FOR PATERSON VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


ee 








THE NATIONAT, PROVISIONER, Vol, 90, No. 13 
Chicago, Ill Entered as sec 
Subscription Price: 


Published every 
ond class matter, Oct. 8,.1919, at tie 


United States, $3.00; Canada, $6.50, including duty, 


Saturday by The National Provisioner, Ine., 497 S. Dearborn St., 
post office at Chicago, Ill, under act of March 38. 1879 
All foreign countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 














lard, shortenings, a 


that is odorless 
purity of your pr 


Practical for You an 
and empty. No 


and over again. 


Pending 


full details and 





CONTAINER? SANITATION, 
PRACTICABILITY, ECONOMY 


—~ combine to make the E-Z SEAL STEEL BARREL 
ideal for the shipment and storage of 


nd hydrogenated oils 


Food-Protection Lined. A Sanitary, Protective lining 


and non-chipping—preserves the 


‘oducts. 


d Your Customers. Easy to fill 
losses from soakage, seepage, or 


leakage. No splinters or slivers in your product. 


Economical. Eliminates losses and recooperage expense 
—and can be economically cleaned and used over 


Patents No splintered barrel heads—no covers to buy—no leakage— 
your customers prefer products shipped in this E-Z SEAL 
Barrel—and the E-Z SEAL has a high second-hand value! 


S yy, Get all the facts—Write, ’phone, or wire, at our expense, for 


prices—no obligation to you 


% WILSON & BENNETT MFG. CO. 


353 Danforth Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 6538 So. Menard Ave., Chicago 
Phones: Delaware 3-4700; Cortlandt 7-0231 Republic 0200 
Three Modern Factories—Sales Offices and Warehouses 


Cortez and Bienville Sts., NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


Phone: Galvez 2171 


in All Principal Cities 








VERY egg, although resting 
securely on a cushioned base, 
actually seems to pop right out of 
the carton. Brilliant display power 
... that’s the big idea back of this 
carton’s success. America’s lead- 
ing egg distributors recognize that 
DISPLAY VALUE is of prime im- 
portance and as a result use SELF 
LOCKING Cushion Cartons. To 
sell MORE eggs at BETTER prices, 
adopt this carton. Free samples 
upon request. 








SHY & HIDDEN 





A Few Well Known Users 


Swift & Company Young’s Market Co., Inc, 
Armour and Company Economy Grocery Stores 
Wilson & Co. Corp. 

Morris & Co. “Lao ae . 
Cudahy Packing Co. Washington Co-op. Egg 
National Tea Co. & Poultry Assa. 
American Stores Co. Beatrice Creamery Co. 
Southern Grocery Stores, The Fairmont Creamery 

Ine. Co. 














ELF-LOCKIN 


= = S EGG <i> CARTONS 


SELF-LOCKING CARTO 
589 E.Ilinois St. CHICAGO Phone Super 
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COST YOU LESS 
in“Wear-Ever’ Steam Jacketed \ 


In the preparation 
of pickled prod- 
ucts, use this light 
**Wear-Ever’’ 
Aluminum 
Pitcher. Sturdy, 
resistant to acids. 
Capacities 1 to 5 
quarts. 


* 


These general 
utility meat 
packer’s tubs are 
acid —7 and 
* 





65 and 105 quart 
Sizes. 


* 


““Wear-Ever’’ 
Rectangular Bas- 
kets with or with- 
out perforations, 
of sturdy, seam- 
less construction. 


* 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 
Aluminum Ladles 
for use in soup and 
gravy production. 
Several styles and 
Sizes. 


Week ending 


March 31, 1934 













The “‘Wear-Ever’’ Shallow Type 
Kettle is jacketed to the top, in- 
suring maximumcookingresults. 
Sizes up to 150 gallons. 






Jacketed two-thirds of the 
way up, Wear-Ever’’ Deep 
Type Kettles offer maximum 
cookingcapacity for the floor 
space occupied. Sizes from 5 
to 300 gallons. 





HERE’S modern, scientific practicality built into these ‘‘Wear- 
Ever’’ Steam Jacketed Kettles. The ability to produce perfect 
cooking at reduced cost. 


‘“Wear-Ever’’ Kettles utilize the high heat conductivity of alu- 
minum to gain these advantages in efficiency and economy. They 
heat quickly and retain that heat. Consequently less steam is re- 
quired for cooking. They distribute the heat even/y— no hot spots 
— and asa result your products are thoroughly, uniformly cooked. 


Made of hard, dense, wrought sheet aluminum, ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ 
Kettles are designed for long-time service ays off for 
retinning. Aluminum is resistant to meat acids and is immune to 
the effects of damp air in your packing house. 


‘“Wear-Ever’’ Engineers, from experience based on a record of 
thirty-four years in the manufacture of cooking equipment, are 
prepared to show you how you Can save money in your plant. Let 
them assist you. Write also for illustrated catalog. Please address 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, Desk D, 470 
llth Street, NEW KENSINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘Wean=-lKwer’ 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 


THE STANDARDO- MADE OF THICK.HARD SHEET ALUMINUM 
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. .. this simple, 
sensitive movement 


Of the several unique features you will find 
only in BRISTOL’S Recording Thermom- 
eters and Gauges, this practical, workman- 
like movement appeals particularly to the 
operating man. The illustration shows 
clearly how the pen arm is connected to the 
sealed end of the flattened metal coiled 
tube or helical measuring element. 


SHEER SIMPLICITY... NO COM- 
PLICATED DEVICES 


As the pressure of the fluid inside the tube 
is increased, the tube tends to uncoil or 
straighten. This motion causes the pen to 
write directly on the chart, without distor- 
tion. 


INCREDIBLE SENSITIVITY ...UN- 
CANNY PRECISION 

Here is genuine BRISTOL’S simplicity. 
Here also you will find sensitivity and preci- 
sion that have made BRISTOL’S Recorders 
the standard of accuracy for industrial 
measurements. 

Write for bulletins describing latest models 
for your work. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn 
Branch Off , Chicago, 
York, Philadelphia 


, San Francis 


BRISTOLS 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


IN PROCESS CONTROL SINCE 


ikron, Birmingham, Boston 
l ingeles, Nez ‘ yl 
ur jh, St. Loui 


PIONEERS 1889 
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Buy Curing Materials and Seasoning 
from 


A PRACTICAL MAN! 


_— 


When you are sick you see a 
DOCTOR or a SPECIALIST, 
not a shoemaker. By buying 
your needs from us, you are 
dealing with SPECIALISTS. 
Do not be misled by high 
pressure sales methods. Re- 
member — there is only one 
NEVERFAIL! 

NEVERFAIL is a spiced 
cure that puts the real ham 
flavor into your ham, bacon 
and sausage meats. It gives 
an inimitable flavor, perfect 
cure and high quality in all 
cases. It may cost a trifle 
more, but it gives unexcelled 





The Man Who Knows 
The Man You Know 








results that more than com- 
pensate for the slight addi- ( 
tional cost. i 
Use NEVERFAIL— THE PER- 

FECT CURE for hams, bacon and { 
all sausage meats. NEVERFAIL 
is sold at one price only; no spe- 
cial discounts—you pay the same 


Makers of the gen- 
uine H. J. Mayer 
Special Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and with- 
out sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, 
Summer (Mett- 


t 

wurst), Chili Con low price as everyone else. E 

Carne, Rouladen b 

Delicatessen, Won- | 
der Pork Sausage 

Seasonings. ba snd ‘ 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. | 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago | 
Canadian Office, Windsor, Ont. 


Beware of products 
bearing similar name— 
only H. J. Mayer makes 
the genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 

















For Quality Meat 
Products 


KUTMIXER 

















Write for 
circular 


THE HOTTMANN 
MACHINE CO. 
3325 ALLEN STREET 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















For Slicing 


Search no further if 
you want a high qual- 
ity dried beef that 
makes full, even slices. 
Peacock Dried Beef is 
manufactured and 
trimmed with the 
slicer’s problem in 
mind. Write for prices. 


PRODUCTS am | 


Cudahy BrothersCo. 
—— 
Cudahy, Wis. 
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ADELMANN 


Ham Boilers 


are equipped with exclusive yield- 
ing springs and self-sealing cover, 
together with other cost-cutting 
features. Made of Cast Aluminum, 
Tinned Steel, Monel Metal and 
Nirosta Metal. Most complete line 
available. Write for liberal trade-in 
schedules! 


ADELMANN 
Tinned Steel 

Type “OE” 
Made in 5 sizes 












A WOODEN DOOR WOULD 
Wi] SERVEs-COVER 


But the results would 


/ 


Wooden doors on ham retainers may seem 
ridiculous, but the covers on your old retainers 
may be just as wasteful, inefficient and unsatis- 
factory. 


Efficient retainer covers, like those on the new 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers, perform several 
functions. They provide a means for transfer- 
ring the retainer spring pressure to the ham; 
they distribute the spring pressure evenly over 
the entire top of the ham; they automatically 
form an effective seal between the cover and 
body of the retainer to prevent excess shrink 
and insure high quality product; they efficiently 
conduct the heat to the ham to insure thorough 
and even cooking at lowest cost. 


Unless your plant is equipped with new, im- 
proved ADELMANN Ham Boilers, your re- 
tainers are not as efficient as possible and prob- 
ably as inefficient as if they were equipped with 
wooden doors. Every day they are in use costs 
you money—in decreased sales, reduced profits, 
excessive operating costs. 


Equip your plant now with new ADELMANN 
Ham Boilers to insure maximum satisfaction 
and profit, to guarantee highest economy in 
operation. ADELMANN Ham Boilers actually 
pay for themselves in the economies they effect 
and the profits they insure. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
ADELMANN 


“The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer” 





HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 











Week ending March 31, 1934 


Chicago Office: 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, 
London—Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in 
Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Avoid 
Handling Spots 


on your 


SPRING LAMB 


It is no hardship to deliver Spring Lambs as fresh 
and clean as they come from the cooler. Lambs 
like that make a big difference to your customer. 


It won’t cost you more than a fraction of a cent 
per pound of lamb to slip a 


QUALITY-CONTROLLED LAMB BAG 
over the carcass. You will sell more meat if you do. 


L bos 


State 1637 
222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Selling Agent 
THE ADLER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 


Samples and prices 
on request 











GOOD NEWS 


oe. Users 


Every Peters Standard 
Packaging Machine can 
now be made entirely 
automatic! The new 
Peters automatic car- 
ton and liner feeding 
device can be coupled 
to any Peters standard 
machine ever built; 
makes packaging fool- 
proof, more efficient. 
Soon pays its cost 
through savings. Re- 
sults and economy can- 
not be surpassed! Now 
used by prominent 
packers. Write. 





BUILD 
with Peters Units 


Start with the inexpen- 


sive Peters, Jr. models 
and build your packag- 
ing department unit by 
unit, while economies pay 
cost of further installa- 
tions. Write for details 
of the Peters Plan! 


PETERS 
PACKAGERS 











PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 Ravenswood Ave. 














SWEET AND CLEAN 





Patent Applied for 


Fig. 1209 


**HALLOWELL” 
Trimming Table-High Back 


This “Hallowell” Trimming Table has liberally rounded and 
very getatable corners to help keep it Sweet and Clean—not 
a treacherous crack or pocket anywhere. 

The Plank in front, held by clips, can be lifted out, scoured 
and scalded so everything is perfectly sanitary. 

Legs have adjustable ball feet. 


All steel parts are heavily galvanized. 


Full Data in Bulletin No. 449 








STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO|'q 





BRANCHES 
NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 
BOX 550 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ST.LOUIS 








*“SEASLIC” 


A name long and favorably known as 


e “Original Liquid 
Sausage Seasoning’”’ 


We own the original formulas 
We can reproduce your private formula 


GRIFFITH Makes 


The Ideal Flavory eanne 


Liquid 


or 





———_ 
RIFFITR' 


LIQUID 
wFECTED SAUSA 


jAIFF Ty, 


LIQUID 


‘RIFFITH LABORATOR!S GRIFFITH LABORATORIO 
~ nae = Tae my / 


The GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 
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DISPLAY 
ADAPTABILITY 










MEMORABLE 
IDENTITY 


as 


See Examples on Next Page 
es 


Y studying the selling influence of cartons at the point-of-pur- 
chase, we have developed the five point formula shown above 

for designing successful food cartons. The ideal carton should, in 
our opinion, (1) Protect the product, (2) Stand out distinctly in the 
midst of colorful competition, (3) Suggest by color and design the 
nature, quality, or the use of the product, (4) Lend itself to mass 
display on the counter, in the window, or on the shelves, (5) Fix its 
identity in the public mind. Note the examples on the next page. 
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HESE cartons are more than modern and beautiful. 
They do a real selling job. Our creative artists and 
designers are continually conducting a carton clinic. We 
offer you their experience and enthusiasm in creating a 





new carton or putting a modern selling punch in an old one. 


WE DO OUR PaRT 


SUTHERLAND katssiacoo mien, 
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~| WENT TO SEA IN A BOWL" 





ST oP na 


7 rm 


A silly thing for wise men to do, even in a nursery rhyme. A life time's 

reputation for Wisdom wrecked in a moment of Folly, for you recall that 
"And if the Bowl had been Stronger 
My Song had been Longer." 

But some food manufacturers send their products “out to sea" without much 
more foresight than these Sages from Gotham. Perhaps the Bowl was very 
beautiful, but Beauty is not enough. 

How fortunate, in the packaging of foods, that beauty need not be sacrificed 
in the greater necessity for protection! 

Without cost or obligation, the facilities and recommendations of the KVP 
Research Laboratory and Art Staff are at your disposal. This company knows 
food protection and food sales problems in terms of proper papers. 
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Practice SOUND ECONOMY by using 


C. D. Angle-Hole Reversible Grinder Plates and O. K. Knives 
with Changeable Blades 


Many have asked us how we have been able to con- ( ee D 
stantly increase our sales, in spite of current busi- 

ness conditions. The answer is simple—SOUND enaaadl, 
ECONOMY is no longer something men talk about. nn 

It is something that all the large packers and thous- ; 
ands of sausage manufacturers have learned through 

PRACTICE; namely, that it is SOUND ECONOMY 

to use the C. D. Angle Hole Reversible Grinder = 
Plates and O. K. Knives with Changeable Blades. 


Do not delay. Send today for price list information. : TRADE MARK 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES (CoO. 
2021 Grace Street 

















Chas. W. Dieckmann, "Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 





















PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES 


QUALITY 


IS ALWAYS 
IN STYLE 
WHEN 
YOUR 
SAUSAGE 
AND OTHER 
PROCESSED MEATS 
ARE PREPARED 
WITH 
PEACOCK BRAND 
PRODUCTS 











CHICAGO 





eS Y? 
® Deacock Bran’ 


S| ie Stange Co, 

















— Balivers 


of JAMISON-BUILT cold storage doors is assured. 
Standard sizes amply stocked, clearing our large produc- 
tion facilities for special sizes and types. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Hagerstown, Md. U.S.A. 


Jamison, Stevenson and Victor Doors 


Branch Offices: New 
York, Chicago. Agents 














Foreign: London, Hon- 
olulu, Japan. 
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rol 
& Distributors: At- 
lanta, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis, Omaha, De- 









—— 





LOCATION 


Hotel del Coronado is set in a semi-tropical gar- 





den facing both bay and ocean at beautiful 
Coronado Beach, just across the bay from San 
Diego. You'll enjoy the outlook, the environ- 
ment, the service and everything. 

NEW BROCHURE 


Glad to send you our new pic- 
torial brochure of S. California. 






foe} te) T-P ten 14-14 ma Teldec) yl 








RANDALL Efficiency Revolving Bake Oven 


bso will produce well baked, attractive look. 


ing meat loaves that will increase your 
sales and profits 
Designed for greater operating 
economy and highest baking 
qualities. Reasonably priced. 
Insulated with magnesia 9 


Fitted with motor, ready t 
connect to light or power line. 





44” deep; height 72”. Oven 
not sectional — shipped con: 
plete, as shown. No i 

tion expenses. Provided with 
damper and safety flues. o. 
pacity: 64 6-Ib. loaves. Lk 
revolving shelves each 48” I 

by 9%” wide. 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 
331 N. 2nd St., Philadelphis 








troit, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, Cincinnati, 
Salt Lake City, Los & Stevenson 
4 ngeles, Cleveland, 
*hiladelphia, Houston. 
Cold Storage DOOVS 
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If you’ve ever worn a raincoat on a warm sultry day, you know 
what punishment it is to have the heat and moisture sealed in 


ON t against ventilation. 

aa Now take the case of fresh pork loins. They, too, must have 

sautiful | ventilation through the pores of the paper in which they are 

ym San wrapped. If they do not get this circulation of air, the loins 

nviron- | become soggy and unappetizing, losing their color and freshness. 
| 

2 H. P. S. White Oiled Loin Paper has a porous, though fully pro- 

ew pic: tective, texture which permits this necessary free movement of 

lifornia. | air. It is a sheet of snowy whiteness which emphasizes the 

RNIA | wholesomeness and color of fresh pork cuts. Both quality and 
appearance are protected. 

e Oven | 


May we send you sufficient samples for making conclusive tests 
in your own plant? 
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H. P. SmitH PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 West 37th St. Sd Chicago, Ill. 
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, 
Quality Counts/ 
| Dependable Selection 


Uniform Quality 
Prompt Service 
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BEEF — HOG — SHEEP 


CASING Sé 
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Meat Packers Need More Profit Items 
and Should Study Related Lines 


{A Program for Young Men } 


First of a new series of studies made by 


EAT packers have 
been handicapped in 
earning adequate returns be- 
cause the bulk of their busi- 
ness is in narrow margin 
lines. 

In fact, too often this mar- 
gin has been so narrow that 
before the fact could be realized, it has disappeared 
entirely, with the result that at the end of the 
period or of the year results show on the wrong 
side of the ledger. 

Another disadvantage encountered is that in 
servicing their wholesale and retail outlets packers 
have been in position to furnish only meat lines. 

This makes it necessary for customers to look 
elsewhere for the many other lines they handle. 
At the same time these customers realize that when 
they order meat products they might cover addi- 
tional needs from the same source in a minimum 
of time and with no added delivery expense. 


Margins and Costs 


The result of this set-up in the meat industry 
has been not only narrow margins, but costs have 
been higher than if the packer could have shared 
the expense of meat distribution with other lines, 
which his distributing set-up makes it entirely log- 
ical for him to handle. 


Only four of the hundreds of packers in the in- 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER to 
determine what profit lines of food prod- 
ucts a meat packer may properly and 
profitably add to his business. Specific 
analysis of the possibilities of different 


products will appear in later issues. 


dustry are prohibited from 
engaging in distribution of 
related lines of food. Other 
packers are subject to no 
such handicap in expanding 
the list of items they can 
manufacture or distribute. 

Possibilities in this field of 
allied lines appear to loom large for the meat 
packer, and are worthy of his consideration. 

A Chance for Young Men 

These possibilities fall under two heads — one 
the opportunity for profit; the other the chance of 
opening up a whole new field of endeavor for the 
promising young men in each organization for 
whom the future is more or less limited so long 
as the company distributes only meat lines. 

Addition of allied lines would open new fields 
where these young men could be tested out as to 
the contribution they are prepared to make to*the 
company’s future earnings. 


Survey of the Situation 
A study by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER to deter- 
mine what profit lines of food products a meat 
packer may properly and profitably add to his busi- 
ness reveals the present situation somewhat as 
follows: 


1. Wider Margins.—The tragedy of the meat 
packing business is that it has largely confined its 





activities to selling narrow margin competitive 


meat lines on a price basis. Since there are no wide 
margins there are no adequate profits. Since pack- 
ers have no adequate profits, and therefore are not 
in position to do modern aggressive merchandising, 
they have not felt free to build up specialty and 
allied lines that would give them a profit and put 
their business on an aggressive basis. Since they 
are not prepared for such aggressive plans, they 
therefore concentrate more and more on their low 
margin lines. 


It is a vicious circle, or rather a spiral down- 
wards. It needs to be reversed, so that the indus- 
try will build up to higher 


sage and meat specialty items many packers haye 
been handicapped by the narrow line, which has to 
carry the entire overhead for promoting the brand, 
The addition of supplementary private label items 
of other perishable foods under that same brand 
name would so spread the overhead cost that a 
more complete and effective job might be done. 


5. Sources of Supply.—There are a large num. 
ber of small factories, producing quality food lines, 
that do not have adequate sales organizations jn 
many districts, and would be glad to sell at a fair 
cost to a company that is in a position to do a pro- 
motional job in its own territory. Some of these 

companies have promotional 





levels and merchandising ca- 
pacity. 


This upward trend may be 
started by experience with 
wide margin items — or the 
attitude may be changed by 
study and contemplation of 
such items. 


2. Packer as Distributor. 
—While packers have been 
so busy squirming under 
their low-profit volume lines 
they have hardly noticed 
how other food trades have 
had to build up complete new 
systems to serve the pack- 
ers’ own customers with new 
and profitable lines of food. 


be in your hands. 


gram. 


A Word to the Young Men 
of the Industry 


In 10 years the packing industry will 


right now what you intend to do with itt. 


There is no one else to whom we can 
turn, for the answer lies with you. 


We ask for your comment on this pro- 
Your age, or your position in 
your company, makes no difference. 


We want the opinion of all of the 
young men, and we shall treat anything 
you write us as entirely confidential. 
Address Editor, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Chicago, Ill. 


plans well worked out for the 
product, so that the packer 
would have a long start in 
putting the product over — 
and incidentally, by his as- 
sociation with such manv- 
facturers, would glean many 
valuable hints on merchan- 
dising his regular meat line. 


We want to know 





6. Opportunity for Young 
Men. — Aggressive young 
men growing up in the in- 
dustry are frequently handi- 
capped, and sometimes al- 
most stultified, by the feel- 
ing that it is a static busi- 
ness. If they stay in it they 
must perhaps wait for years 











Many distributors in such 
lines are under-financed, and very poorly equipped 
to handle the more perishable lines for which re- 
frigeration is needed. In many cases their credit 
rating is not good — but manufacturers have had 
to use them for lack of a better outlet. 


3. Service to Retailers—The modern trend 
toward voluntary chains and other retail move- 
ments is based on the desire of retailers to concen- 
trate their purchases, and thus avoid the heavy 
overhead costs of obtaining products from many 
different competitive sources. Meat packers have 
been left out in the cold by this movement because 
many of them have nothing but meats to offer, and 
could not supply fish, poultry, cheese, butter, eggs 
and many other products which the wholesale grocer 
does not have the equipment to handle properly. 


If the meat packer had a more complete line to 
offer, he could perform a much greater service for 
such groups. Incidentally, the contact would give 
him an insight into new methods of retail merchan- 
dising with which he must conform in the future 
— even in meat lines. 


4. Better Advertising and Promotion.—In ad- 
vertising and promoting the sale of profitable sau- 
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for older men to die off or 
retire before any position of real promise will be 
open to them. 





These young men should be given an early 
chance to experiment with the merchandising of 
allied products, with some independence in their 
work, so they would feel their company was on the 
upgrade, and that the only limit to their advance. 
ment in the industry is their own ability. 


Some of the Allied Lines 


Looking into allied fields, it would seem that 
products a packer might logically expect to dis- 
tribute with a reasonable degree of satisfaction J 
are: . 

1. Produce and Semi-Perishable Items.—Proé- 
ucts for which the local distributor must have ade 
quate refrigerated space and refrigeration know: 
edge to handle, such as butter, eggs, cheese and an 
ever increasing number of semi-perishable special- 
ties. 

2. Poultry and Fish.—Products that alternate 
with meats at various periods during the week, and 
are largely sold in meat markets, such as poultry 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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Controlling 
Temperatures 
in 
Meat 
Plants 





Efficiency and Economy in 
Steam and Power Opera- 
tion Depends Upon Care- 
ful Control of Every 
Operation 


URING the disturbed economic 
D conditions through which we have 
just passed there have been surprising 
developments in steam generating 
equipment and its methods of control 

Necessity has indeed proved the 
mother of invention in this instance be- 
cause, faced with an ever narrowing 
margin of profits, manufacturers in all 
industries have had to find ways and 
means of reducing their costs. 

Cost of steam and power is one of 
the major items of expense in the oper- 
ation of a meat packing plant. This 
would be true even if there were no 
waste and loss. But in some plants 
steam losses are many and are not dis- 
covered and corrected—often because 
there are not adequate facilities for 
detecting them. 

Losses Not Apparent. 

Few boiler room losses are apparent. 
They are discovered by tests and com- 
parisons and constant checking of oper- 
ating conditions and results. This is 
where temperature instruments and 
thermostats are valuable. They act as 
eyes and ears for the operator, indi- 
cating where waste and loss are oc- 
curring, 


Even in the best operated plants, 


Week ending March 31, 1934 





Photo, Courtesy, The Bristol Co. 


INSTRUMENT AND CONTROL BOARD IN MODERN ENGINE ROOM. 


control 
and the 


Temperature 


These other instruments 


the 


instruments are installed on the 


three panels at the right. 


on the board give the engineer all the facts he 
needs to maintain those conditions which will give best efficiency. 
gauges which record the steam pressures in the 


On the left are 
various turbine stages. In 


the middle are the control panels. 


Viti—Control in the Power Plant 


waste and loss slip in unexpectedly and 
here they are more difficult to find be- 
cause, to all outward appearance, the 
plant is operating satisfactorily. 

Due to the impetus caused by these 
conditions, boiler room control ap- 
paratus has improved to the point 
where it has become one ‘of the most 
important aids in the generation of 
steam and power. 


Temperatures Needed for Trouble 
Diagnosis. 

Boilers have doubled in size, ratings 
have tripled, and pressures have quad- 
rupled. Under these conditions the 
generation of steam becomes automatic. 
The chief function of the operator is 
not to control the equipment, but to 
make the necessary adjustments for the 
most economical operation. 

While the development of automatic 
control does not relieve the operator of 
responsibility, it does permit him to 
keep operations and equipment balanced 
so that they respond instantly to his 
will. Pressing a button here or turn- 
ing a small wheel there enables ratings 
to be doubled almost instantly. 

The old steam hogs—tank room and 
fertilizer department—cannot catch up 
with the new steam generating mon- 


sters that respond instantly to the pres- 
sure of a finger. Only with the aid of 
long distance reading thermometers, 
automatic thermostats and regulators 
are the results now achieved in the 
boiler room made possible. 


When a doctor is called to examine 
a sick person, one of the first things he 
does is take his temperature. This aids 
him to determine the trouble. In like 
manner, if the temperature at vital 
points in the engine and boiler rooms 
are intelligently interpreted, a correct 
diagnosis of any condition can be made. 
A practical analysis of these tempera- 
ture readings enables the operator to 
dispense with guesswork. Through the 
medium of recording instruments, com- 
plete control of operations is estab- 
lished. 


Large Heat Loss Up Chimney. 


If boilers and engines in the meat 
plant were constructed of glass so that 
whatever takes place inside could be 
seen, many temperature devices now 
vitally necessary could be dispensed 
with. As it is, they furnish dependable 
first-hand information of just what is 
going on. 

Aside from the fundamental ad- 
vantages to be gained from automatic 
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temperature control in the market- 
ability of finished meat products, im- 
proved yields, etc., there also results a 
decrease in fuel consumption. So far 
as an individual operation is concerned, 
this saving may be small. Collectively, 
however, automatic temperature con- 
trol effects a large money saving, pro- 
vided operating standards are main- 
tained. 

Every meat plant recognizes the ad- 
vantages of standardization, simplifica- 
tion and elimination of waste. Econ- 
omies brought about through adoption 
of better methods, significant even in 
the smaller plant, become very impor- 
tant in large-scale operation. And 
when observed by the industry as a 
whole they not only mean a large sav- 
ing but increased values to consumers. 

One of the largest losses in any meat 
plant boiler room is the heat in the 
gasses which pass up the chimney— 
some 15 per cent of the total heat 
generated by the coal burned. With 
modern equipment, the exit gas tem- 
peratures have been reduced from 680 
to 380 degs. Fahr., and at three times 
the boiler rating. A continuous tem- 
perature record covering 24 hours of 
operation shows only a 10 deg. varia- 
tion. 

Feed water temperatures have been 
increased with safety from the stand- 
ard 210 degs. Fahr., secured in the old 
open heaters, to 380 degs. Fahr., the 
temperature of the water leaving the 
economizers. Temperatures in this case 
are checked closely with recording ther- 
mometers. 


Temperatures Under Close Control. 


Pressure on feed water has been in- 
creased to 125 lbs. before filtering, and 
then to 700 lbs. before it enters the 
boiler. A continuous record of the va- 
rious steps is made by three and four 
pen recorders. Without automatic de- 
vices and temperature recorders it 
would be impossible to control the enor- 
mous amount of energy developed by 
the modern, high pressure steam gen- 
erator. 


boiler room 
temperature of 80 degs. Fahr. has been 
stepped up to 480 degs., the valuable 
heat being recovered from the flue 
gasses. Here temperatures are con- 
trolled by thermostats and registered 
on recording thermometers. 


Combustion air at a 


There are many other places in the 
boiler room where either recording or 
indicating thermometers are installed. 
Placed in the superheated steam line, 
they give a constant check on super- 
heater operation. A continuous record 
of hot well temperatures provides a 
check on condensers and feed water 
heaters. Recording thermometers in 
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Guesswork Means Higher 
Costs and Lower Efficiency 


Low costs in the power plant depend 
on the maintenance of proper operat- 
ing conditions. 

Operators cannot maintain these con- 
ditions if they lack the means to se- 
cure the information they should have. 

Steam and power generation are tem- 
perature operations. 

Temperatures from start to finish 
should be known. 

This means temperature instruments 
—indicating, recording and controlling 
—at critical points. 

Packers sometimes confuse satisfac- 
tory operation with efficient operation. 
There’s a difference. 

Not every packer can have modern 
engine and boiler rooms. But there is 
nothing to prevent every packer try- 
ing to get the most from his equip- 
ment, regardless of its age and condi- 
tion. 

The first step toward this end is ac- 
curate temperature knowledge. With- 
out it, diagnosis and correction of cost- 
ly conditions are impossible. 





the blowdown line indicate valve leak- 
age and the times and lengths of blow- 
downs. 

Modern Methods of Water Heating. 

In some cases water is heated in the 
meat plant in open heaters. In its sim- 
plest form this type of heater consists 
of an open tub or tank of water into 


Photo, Courtesy, The Bristol Co. 


OPERATOR'S BOILER ROOM GUIDE. 
This is the type of instrrment and con- 
trol board being installed with modern 
steam generators. The recording ther- 
mometers at the left are of the two- and 
three-pen type. Auxiliaries are controlled 

through the handles at the right. 








which steam is blown. During the win. 
ter months there often is a deficiency 
of exhaust steam for water heating and 
it then becomes necessary to use steam 


A thermostatic controller and a re. 
cording thermometer handle the water 
heating operation so that just enough 
live steam is admitted to bring the 
water up to a predetermined point, say 
140 degs. Fahr., preventing waste of 
coal. The recording thermometer ep. 
ables a check to be made at any time 
of the temperature of the water. Com. 
plaints of a lack of hot water are 
numerous during the winter, and a 
check of this kind enables the condi- 
tions causing them to be run down 
quickly. 

In a closed type of heater, by con. 
trolling the temperature of the water, 
leaky tubes are eliminated. Cracking 
of plates or sections due to excessive 
pressure also is prevented. Popping of 
excess pressure valves and a consequent 
waste of coal is stopped. Both record- 
ing and indicating thermometers are 
required for a check on heaters. Auto- 
matic controllers are required when live 
steam is used, or to divert an excessive 
supply of exhaust steam from the 
heaters. 

Closed water heaters permit of a 
certain amount of flexibility as regards 
installation. Individual heaters can be 
placed in various departments to fur- 
nish the exact temperature require- 
ments for any process. 

Development of the indicating py- 
rometer has made it possible to take 
several different readings in widely 
separated locations. Where continuous 
use of this instrument is not required, 
thermocouples may be placed in loca- 
tions where it is desired to measure 
temperature, the electrical circuit with 
the instrument being completed by 
turning a switch. 


Regulating Process Steam 
Temperature. 


For example, when connected up to 
the breeching of any number of boilers, 
a quick comparison of the exit gasses 
of one boiler with another is easily 
made. The same instrument can be 
used for taking the temperature of 4 
number of refrigerated rooms without 
the necessity of visiting the rooms and 
reading indicating thermometers. It 
thus becomes a simple matter to make 
a rapid survey from a central location 
at the convenience of the operator. 

When high pressure steam, say # 
400 Ibs., is used for the generation of 
power through bleeder turbines, the 


various steps of bleeding may be fo 


lowed by the use of thermometers. At- 
tomatic pressure regulating valves 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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FSRC Contract Supplies Must 


Come from Code Compliers 


ACKERS bidding on government 
P contracts for pork or beef, will be 
required in future, beginning with 
Schedules 51 and 52, for pork meats 
and lard and smoked Wiltshires, to com- 
ply with all of the provisions of the 
codes to which they are subject. In 
addition they must agree to use no 
supplies and other materials furnished 
by anyone not complying with codes to 
which they are subject or to the Pres- 
ident’s re-employment agreement. Each 
bidder will be required to fill out a 
certificate to this effect. 

This was included in Executive Order 
No. 6646, dated March 14, 1934, and 
applies not only to government con- 
tracts but to state and municipal con- 
tracts involving the use of government 
funds. 

Packers bidding on government con- 
tracts will be particularly interested in 
the following sections of this executive 
order: 


“1, (a) All invitations to bidders 
hereafter promulgated by or in behalf 
of any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment or other agency 
or instrumentality of the United States, 
including government-owned and gov- 
ernment-controlled corporations (all of 
the foregoing being hereinafter de- 
scribed as agencies of the United 
States), shall contain a provision to the 
effect that no bid will be considered un- 
less it includes, or is accompanied by, 
a certificate duly executed by the bidder, 
stating that the bidder is complying 
with and will continue to comply with, 
such approved code of fair competition 
to which he is subject, and if engaged 
in any trade or industry for which there 
is no approved code of fair competition, 
then stating that as to such trade or 
industry he has become a party to and 
is complying with and will continue to 
comply with an agreement with the 


President under section 4 (a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 


“(b) No bid which does not comply 
with the foregoing requirements shall 
be considered or accepted.” 

Another part of the order requires 
that materials and supplies used in con- 
nection with the filling of contracts be 
purchased only from those complying 
with the codes of their respective indus- 
tries. The text of this part of the order 
is: 

“(d) No agency of the United States 
and no government contractor or sup- 
plier, shall hereafter accept or pur- 
chase for the performance of any con- 
tract or purchase order or enter into 
any subcontracts for any articles, mate- 
rials, or supplies, in whole or in part 
produced or furnished by any person 
who shall not have certified that he is 
complying with and will continue to 
comply with each code of fair competi- 
tion which relates to such articles, 
materials or supplies, or in case there 
is no approved code for the whole or 
any portion thereof, then, to that ex- 
tent, with an agreement with the Presi- 
dent as aforesaid. 


“(e) The foregoing provisions of this 
order shall likewise apply to all con- 
tracts and purchase orders authorized 
by any state, municipal corporation, 
local subdivision, person, or corporation 
in connection with projects carried out 
or to be carried out, wholly or in part 
with funds loaned or granted by any 
agency of the United States, and all con- 
tracts and agreements for the making 
of any such loan or grant shall contain 
a provision requiring the state, munici- 
pal corporation, local subdivision, 
person, or corporation receiving such 
loan or grant, to comply with the pro- 
visions of this order; provided that this 
paragraph shall not be construed as re- 
quiring the restriction of the use of 
materials to those produced within the 
United States nor to require price dif- 
ferentials in favor of such materials.” 





Meat Industry’ 


s Air Program 


Covers Entire Country 


IDE coverage will be used by the 

Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers in its experimental radio program, 
the first broadcast of which will be 
given Sunday, April 1 at 3 p.m., Central 
Standard Time. As stated in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of March 24, 
Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the In- 
stitute’s Committee to Confer With 
Livestock Producers and chairman of 
the board of Wilson & Co., will open 
the program. 


Continuing for thirteen weeks, the 
program will be broadcast over both the 
red and blue network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


Week ending March 31, 1934 


Divided into two distinct parts, the 
program will include a presentation of 
the facts about the packing industry, 
including profits, processing taxes, live- 
stock and meat prices and distribution 
problems; and a series, in a selected 
area, intended to convey to consumers 
of meat an idea of the importance of 
meat and the meat industry to the pub- 
lic welfare, as well as the contribution 
of the industry to the history and econ- 
omics of the country. 

A series of dramatic sketches have 
been prepared for the consumers’ part 
of the program. The Institute has ob- 
tained the services of Robert Mac- 


Alarney of New York, well known jour- 
nalist and writer, for arranging and 
directing these sketches. 


The first will portray the condition 
of the destitute Continental Army at 
Valley Forge in January, 1778. The 
men in Washington’s army have had 
no meat for some time and as the play- 
let progresses a dialogue between Gen- 
eral Knox and Baron Von Steuben illus- 
trates how much this food means to a 
group of fighting men. 

The experimental program for pro- 
ducers will be given over the following 
stations of the Red Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company: 


Wow -—Omaha 590 Kilocycles 


WDAF —Kansas City 610 Kilocycles 


WIBA -—Madison 1280 Kilocycles 
WEBC —Duluth 1290 Kilocycles 
WDAY —Fargo 940 Kilocycles 
KFYR —Bismarck 550 Kilocycles 


Because it was impossible for tech- 
nical reasons to hook up the stations 
of the Blue Network with the other 
stations being used, the program will 
be repeated from 3:15 to 3:30 over the 
following stations: 


WLS —Chicago 870 Kilocycles 
KSO —Des Moines 1370 Kilocycles 
KWK —St. Louis 1350 Kilocycles 
WREN —Kansas City 1220 Kilocycles 
KWCR —Cedar Rapids 1420 Kilocycles 
KOIL —Council Bluffs 1260 Kilocycles 


The program for consumers has been 
concentrated in the eastern part of the 
United States. The following stations 
will carry the broadcast which will be 
given from 3:00 to 3:15 Central Stand- 
ard Time and 4:00 to 4:15 Eastern 
Standard Time. 


WEAF —New York 660 Kilocycles 
WEEI —Boston 590 Kilocycles 
WTAG —Worcester 580 Kilocycles 
WFI-WLIT —Philadelphia 560 Kilocycles 
WRC —Wash., D.C., 950 Kilocycles 
WBEN —Buffalo 900 Kilocycles 
WTAM —Cleveland 1070 Kilocycles 
WMAQ —Chicago 670 Kilocycles 
WIAR —Providence 890 Kilocycles 
WCSH —Portland, Me.940 Kilocycles 
WFBR —Baltimore 1270 Kilocycles 
WwGy —Schenectady 1700 Kilocycles 
WCAE —Pittsburgh 1220 Kilocycles 
WSAI —Cincinnati 1330 Kilocycles 


a 
END MARKET HEARINGS. 


Hearings on the proposed amendment 
to the packers and stockyards act which 
would regulate direct marketings were 
completed by the sub-committee of the 
House of Representatives agricultural 
committee, on March 24. Consultation 
will be held with the full committee to 
consider whether or not the amendment 
will be reported to the House. The pro- 
posed amendment would authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to inspect 
the records of private stockyards, reg- 
ulate operation of feeders and tighten 
direct marketing regulations. 

Oscar G. Mayer, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., and 
Henry Fischer of the Henry Fischer 
Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., were 
among the last of the packers to make 
statements before the committee. A 
number of others, as reported in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of March 24, ap- 
peared earlier in the hearings. Mr. 
Mayer said that the amendment to the 
packers and stockyards act was un- 
necessary for the protection of pro- 
ducers as packers were constantly alert 
to protect the interests of producer- 
shippers. 
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CATTLE BILL PASSES. 


Cattle are made a basic agricultural 
commodity under the provisions of the 
Jones-Connally bill amending the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act on which 
congressional action was completed this 
week. The bill now awaits the Pres- 
ident’s signature. 

An appropriation of $200,000,000 is 
provided for payments to cattle raisers 
for reducing herds and for balancing 
the market, pending the levying of a 
processing tax. Cattle purchased for 
relief would be exempt from the tax. 
It is expected that all of the 200 mil- 


lion dollars will be returned to the 
treasury in the form of processing 
taxes. 


_ An additional $50,000,000 is included 
in the measure for the eradication of 
diseased cattle and for purchase of beef 
and dairy products for relief. 
—— 
PROCESSING TAX TOTAL HIGH. 
Processing and floor stock taxes im- 
posed on various agricultural com- 
modities under the provision of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act have 
totaled to March 1, 1934, nearly 216 
million dollars, according to reports of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
first of these taxes to be imposed un- 
der the act applied to wheat and became 
effective July 9. Others applied to cot- 
ton, tobacco, field corn, hogs and paper 
and jute. The amount of the tax col- 
lected from the effective date on each of 
the basic commodities is as follows: 





Wheat (effective July 9, 1933)......8 72,096,234.29 
Cotton (eflective Aug. 1, 1933).... 108,886,073.55 
Tobacco (effective Oct. 1, 1933)... 9, 728,048.87 
Field corn (effective Nov. 5, 1933). 24,083,045.27 
Paper and jute (effective Dec. 1, 
DE ceeaceccecnmannneuspeses dels 3,472,627.32 
WEE vansiaaseseawessneecwesveeda $215,575,576.75 
fe 


INTERPRETS SEC. 7a OF NIRA. 


In connection with the settlement of 
labor disputes in the automobile indus- 
try at the beginning of this week, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued the following in- 
terpretation of Section 7a of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, the pro- 
visions of which have called for in- 
terpretation in many industries. ‘Re- 
duced to plain langauge,” the Presi- 
dent said, “Section 7a of NIRA means: 

*“(A) Employes have the right to or- 
ganize into a group or groups. 

“(B) When such group or groups are 
organized they can choose representa- 
tives by free choice and such represen- 
tatives must be received collectively and 
thereby seek to straighten out disputes 
and improve conditions of employment. 

“(C) Discrimination against em- 
ployees because of their labor affilia- 
tions or for any other unfair or unjust 
reason, is barred.” 


-———fe-— 
HORMEL DECLARES DIVIDENDS. 
George A. Hormel & Co., this week 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 25c a share on common and $1.50 
a share on the 6 per cent preferred 


stock, both payable May 15 to stock of 
record April 28. 
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DEATH TAKES W. C. DAVIS. 

W. C. Davis, senior marketing spe- 
cialist in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in charge of the meat grad- 
ing and meat grade standardization 


MEAT EXPERT PASSES. 


W. C. Davis, 
of the U. S. 


well known meat expert 

Department of Agriculture, 

died at his home in Virginia on March 

26. He was widely known as a meat 

judge and as the author of the govern- 
ment meat grades. 


work of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, died at his home in Del Ray, 





Va., on March 26, after a brief illness, 
He was 57 years of age. 

After some packinghouse experience 
and following the conduct of his own 
wholesale and retail business in Vir. 
ginia and the District of Columbia, Mr, 
Davis entered the federal service jy 
1916. He spent two years in Boston 
in charge of the market news service 
and then was transferred to Washing- 
ton and placed in charge of the bureay 
research work in meat grade standardi- 
zation. Out of this work there was de- 
veloped the official U. S. standards for 
the various commercial grades of meats, 

Mr. Davis prepared the grade de- 
scriptions and specifications pertaining 
to meat grade standards and wrote a 
number of bulletins and reports on the 
subject. He also organized the meat 
grading service of the bureau and su- 
pervised the grading of all meats pur- 
chased for many of the hospitals main- 
tained by the U. S. Veterans Bureau and 
those purchased by other federal and 
state institutions and commercial or- 
ganizations. 

His many activities brought him into 
close contact with leaders and execu- 
tives in the wholesale and retail meat 
industry throughout the country and he 


was well known for his untiring energy ‘ 
‘and constructive efforts toward improy- 


ing the efficiency and welfare of the in- 
dustry. He was a familiar figure in 
connection with the meat exhibits of 
the principal livestock shows of the 
country and acted as judge in the va- 
rious carcass judging contests. He was 
a charter member of the T-Bone Club, 
well known retailer organization. 

Surviving are his widow, one son and 
three daughters. Funeral services were 
held at 2:30 p. m., Wednesday, March 
28, with interment in Washington, 
D. C. 





Texas Cattlemen Would Bar the 


Import of All 


AY ABSOLUTE embargo on canned 
meats, and a high tariff on fats 
and oils, hides and other products 
affecting the cattle industry, along with 
a program for more meat canneries in 
the United States, will be sought during 
the coming year by the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion which closed its 58th annual con- 
vention in San Antonio on March 22. 

Organization of a research bureau to 
aid cattlemen was also approved by the 
convention. This bureau would conduct 
a complete survey which would include 
a soil survey to determine why lands 
which formerly produced the most 
nutritive grasses are now running low 
in grazing value. 

Efforts of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board in advertising and demon- 
strating the desirability of meat in the 
diet were commended and it was re- 
quested to make the campaign national 
in scope. 

An optimisitic atmosphere prevailed 


Canned Meat 


throughout the convention which was 
augmented by educational addresses by 
A. C. Williams, president of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank, Houston; Dwight 
Jeordan, president of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, Houston; Harry 
Petrie, chief of the cattle and sheep 
division of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Washington, D. C., and 
F. C. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association. 

Mr. Jeordan pointed out that credit 
could properly be compared to mor- 
phine. He stated that “when adminis- 
tered skillfully in time of need it was a 
boon to humanity, but when taken to 
freely it eventually led to the gutter. 
Other speakers stressed the absolute 
necessity of organization and pleaded 
with members of the association to give 
their whole-hearted support to the solu- 
tion of problems affecting the organiza- 
tion, as outlined in the resolutions 
adopted. 


Gallagher Heads Entertainment. 


While entertainment features were 
plentiful and well planned, none was 
permitted to interfere with the business 
sessions. Every minute of spare time 
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was made enjoyable for the visitors 
under the direction of James A. Gal- 
lagher, jr., general manager of the 
Union Stock Yards of San Antonio, 
chairman of the entertainment and 
arrangements committee. 

W. T. Coble of Amarillo, first vice- 
president, was elevated to the presi- 
dency, succeeding Dolph Briscoe of 
Uvalde who has served in this capacity 
for the past two years. J. C. McGill 
of Alice was named first vice-president; 
J. T. Sneed of Amarillo, second vice- 
president; W. E. Connell of Fort Worth, 
and E. B. Spiller, were re-elected treas- 
urer and secretary-manager, respec- 
tively. Homer R. Davison, vice-presi- 
dent of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, F. C. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, and many packers, stock yards 
and railroad executives were present. 
Houston was chosen as the 1925 con- 
vention city. 


i? 


DISCUSSES PACKER EARNINGS. 
Statements that American meat 


packers have made large profits at the 
expense of livestock producers and meat 
consumers were refuted by Paul I. 
Aldrich, editor of THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER at a meeting early in the 
week with southern California packers 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Aldrich is on a 
business and vacation trip to the West 
Coast and is contacting packers and 
sausage manufacturers along his route. 
While the industry profited in 1933, 
its profits barely balanced the losses 
of 1931 and 1932, and if the profits of 
1933 had been added to the price of 
livestock which the packers purchased, 
producers would have received only 
about one-seventh of a cent per pound 
more. If the entire profit of the in- 
dustry had been turned over to the con- 
sumer, the prices of meat would not 
have been appreciably lower. 
_ “Average profit of all manufacturing 
industries during the ten-year period 
ending in 1931,” Mr. Aldrich said, “as 
shown by statistics of income tax re- 
turns, was nearly 5c per dollar of sales 
as compared with an average profit of 
less than le per dollar of sales for the 
meat packing industry. The packer’s 
profit was equivalent to less than a 
quarter of a cent on each pound of 
product sold.” 


He pointed to the sharply higher em- 
ployment and payroll statistics of the 
industry since the adoption of the Presi- 
dent’s re-employment agreement. In 
January, the last month for which com- 
plete statistics are available, employ- 
ment was 24 per cent higher than in 
the corresponding month of 1933 and 
= were 36.5 per cent higher, he 
said, 


—_—_o—___ 


MORE CORN-HOG CONTRACTS. 


Reports from 42 States indicate that 
between 900,000 and 1,000,000 contracts 
have been signed to date in the corn- 
hog adjustment program for 1934, the 
AAA announced this week. This num- 
ber of signed contracts represents the 
bulk of the corn and hog production 
in the United States. The sign-up cam- 


paign is nearing completion in a num- 
ber of States, 
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HERE has been a lot of talk re- 
cently about the profits of meat 
packing companies. 

Are packers’ profits exorbitant, as 
some charge, or are they modest and 
reasonable, as the packers state? 

This is the opening text of a book- 
let on “Profits?” issued by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, which 
is available for widespread distribution. 
It is in pocket size and can be pur- 
chased from the Institute in lots of one 
or more thousands at cost price. 

Going back to what the record shows, 
the booklet points out that “figures on 
packers’ profits are issued yearly by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and here is what they show”: 
Net Worth, Sales, and Profits of Com- 
panies Conducting Slaughtering Opera- 
tions as Reported to U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 








(figures on net worth, sales, and profits are in 
thousands of dollars; that is, 000 omitted). 
Ez £ 
‘ fi + 
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1925 339 $823,714 $3,464,982 $46,611 5.66 1.35 
1926 383 840,474 3,402,992 42,867 5.10 1.26 
1927 406 827,945 3,490,907 18,795 2.26  .54 
1928 467 829,632 3,665,868 48,175 5.81 1.32 
1929 587 855,415 3,848,119 39,906 4.66 1.04 
1930 686 887,119 3,627,783 32.463 3.66 .90 
1931 670 835,362 5 2. 
1932 626 781,036 57 Se ts 
Avg. ... 835,087 3,278,908 25,551 3.06 .78 
1933 
We whe, Sauweae?, aaerete.> laure 4.30 1.80 
()*—Loss. 
NOTE—The reported loss for the year 1932 is 
stated after including about $6,000,000 in gain on 
ewn securities repurchased at less than par value. 


Profit per hundredweight of live 
stock and per hundredweight of dressed 
meat, as computed by Institute of 
American Meat Packers from reports 
to U. S. Department of Agriculture: 

- —Average Profit— 

Per Cwt. Per Cwt. 

of Live of Meat 
Stock Bought. Dressed. 
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It is plain to see from the foregoing 
figures, which are taken from the 
official reports of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, that packers’ 
profits are so small that if the packers 
had earned no profits whatever, the 
price of meat to the consumer would 
not have been appreciably lower or the 
price of live stock appreciably higher. 


In other words, the profits of the 
packing industry are so moderate that 
the average consumer of meat and the 
average producer of live stock are not 
conscious of them. 


Although profits from all sources of 
the packing industry during 1933 
showed an improvement, they repre- 
sented less than one-quarter of a cent 
per pound of product bought by con- 
sumers. On an average consumption 
per capita in 1933 of about 157 pounds, 
the entire profit averaged only about 
25 cents per capita. 


On the other hand, if the profits 
which it is estimated packers earned 
in 1933 had been added to the price 
of the live stock bought by the indus- 
try, the price to the producer would 
have been increased by only about one- 
seventh of a cent per pound. 


Profits Small by Comparison. 


The meat packing industry is the 
largest industry in the United States, 
when measured by the volume of sales, 
which averages many hundred million 
dollars annually. The investment by 
shareholders runs into millions of dol- 
lars. Nevertheless, compared with other 
businesses, the profits earned are ex- 
ceedingly small. 


The average profit of all manufac- 
turing industries during the ten-year 
period ending in 1931, as shown by sta- 
tistics of income tax returns, was near- 
ly 5 cents per dollar of sales, as com- 
pared with an average profit of less 
than one cent per dollar of sales for 
the meat packing industry. The pack- 
ers’ average profit during the ten-year 
period was less than a quarter of a 
cent on each pound of product sold. 


Owing to its rapid turnover, the meat 
packing industry made a slightly bet- 
ter relative rate of profit on capital 
invested as compared with the rate of 
return on sales. However, the return 
on investment in the packing industry 
during the ten-year period mentioned 
was only about half as large as the re- 
turn of all manufacturing industries. 


No Returns for Three Years. 


In no year since 1924 have the earn- 
ings of companies slaughtering live 
stock averaged as much as 6 per cent 
on their net worth. For the eight years 
from 1925 to 1932 several hundred com- 
panies conducting slaughtering opera- 
tions earned, according to the figures 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, an average of less than 4 per cent 
on their investment. The rate earned 
in 1933 was about 4 per cent. 


It is noteworthy that packers’ profits 
in 1933 were only a little more than 
enough to offset the losses incurred in 
1931 and 1932 so that, for the three 
years, operations of the industry yielded 


(Continued on page 43.) 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Water or Ice? 


Which is better for sausage, water 
or ice? A packer who has rather lim- 
ited facilities says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

It is not always convenient for us to use ice 
in our sausage manufacture and we have been 
using water. We are not sure, however, that we 
get as good result. Can you tell us which is 
better and why? 


A great many sausagemakers have 
a habit of throwing water in the chop- 
per, which is not regarded as the best 
practice. The colder the meat is when 
chopped, the longer it can be chopned 
and the better the product. Therefore, 
it is better to use shaved ice than cold 
water. It is an aid in emulsifying the 
meat and a safeguard against the meat 
getting short in the chopper. Temper- 
ature of the meat dough should never 
go higher than 165 degs. F. in the 
chopper. If it does, results in the fin- 
ished product are likely to be poor. 

fe 


Handling Pork Tongues 


Pork tongues can be used advan- 
tageously in the manufacture of many 


products but the tongues must be 
handled carefully from the _ killing 
floor on. A packer asks for informa- 
tion on a good way to handle tongues. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to use up our pork tongues as far as 
possible in our own product but if not we want to 
prepare them as nearly right as possible for sale 
on the open market. Any suggestions you can 
give us for handling tongues will help. 


For best results with pork tongues, 
only a competent knife man should re- 


move them from the head so there will - 


be no scoring. The tonsils must then 
be removed. Wash the tongues while 
they are still warm, washing under a 
spray of running water to remove the 
slime. Then put in a truck of ice water 
to chill while they are being accumu- 
lated on the killing floor. It is impor- 
tant that this be ice water. These are 
small but important details in securing 
best results. 

Whear tongues are chilled, put in the 
offal cooler at a temperature of 36 to 
38 degrees F., and hang from the tip 
on tinned tongue hooks overnight to 
chill. Galvanized iron pans may be 
used if the tongues are very carefully 
spread, but if too many are put on one 
pan they do not chill properly. There- 
fore, tongue hooks are safer and insure 
a better chilled tongue, providing the 
hooks are properly spaced so that the 
tongues do not touch during the chill- 
ing process. 
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This product is highly perishable, 
and if pans are overcrowded spoiled 
tongues, either before or after curing, 
are to be expected. 

When removing tongues from hooks 
after chilling, inspect again and see 
that they are properly trimmed. Do 
not carry any excess fat on the gullet. 

In grading, cure all scored tongues 
separately for the sausage room, as a 
scored tongue can be used to advantage 
in various grades of sausage. There 
are three grades of tongues—namely, 
domestic, canner trim and export trim. 

No mutilated tongues are allowed in 
the export selection, and the tongues 
must weigh not less than 12 oz. each. 
The law of supply and demand regu- 
lates the percentage of scored tongues. 


About 2 inches of hinge bone should 
be left on all grades of tongues. Short- 
cut tongues should include about one- 
fourth of the gullet ring. Three rings 
should be left on long-cut tongues, 
weasand intact, end slightly rounded 
and rather wide. 

Following is a formula for curing 
pork tongues for canning: 

For 100 gals. finished pickle: 

12% lbs. nitrate of soda 
60 lbs. southern cane sugar 

Salt to make strength of 100 deg. 
at 35 deg. to 38 deg. temperature. 

If saltpeter is used, increase 
amount to 15 lbs. to 100 gals. of 
finished pickle. 

When thoroughly chilled, tongues are 
delivered from offal cooler to curing 








Dry Salami 


Good dry salami is in demand 
throughout the year. Many pack- 
ers and sausage makers include it 
in their regular lines. 

A successful formula and com- 
plete directions for manufactur- 
ing such salami appeared in a re- 
cent issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Clear instructions 
are given for preparing casings, 
handling, grinding, spreading, 
mixing and stuffing, and drying 
the meats. 

Reprint of this formula may be 
had by filling out and mailing 
this coupon with 5c stamp. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 


Please send me information on dry 
salami. 


(Enclosed find 5c in stamps.) 




















cellar. They can be cured in either vats 
or tierces. 

Regardless of whether they are cured 
in tierces or in vats, tongues require 
5% gals. of pickle to each 100 lbs. of 
green product, and should be kept sub- 
merged in pickle at all times during 
curing process. It is customary to use 
vat head racks sufficiently heavy to 
keep the tongues well covered with 
pickle. 

The most suitable temperature to 
cure in is 36 degrees to 38 degrees. 


Overhauling, after putting in cure, 
is the next important step. The first 
overhauling should be at 24 hours, the 
second overhauling at 8 days in cure 
and the third overhauling at the end of 
15 days in cure. 

All that is required in overhauling 
the tongues cured in tierces is to roll 
the tierces at the above specified time. 
Tongues cured in vats may be over- 
hauled by removing from one vat to 
another. 


Tongues will be fully cured at 30 
days in pickle, if properly overhauled 
and curing temperatures are followed. 
If not shipped at cured age of 30 days 
they should be transferred to a tem- 
perature of 15 deg. F. 


Before shipping cured tongues, when 
tierces are opened for inspection for 
leakers, take one tongue out of each 
tierce and cook it for 45 minutes ata 
boiling temperature. Cut and test for 
color and flavor. 


Getting Smoke Flavor 


How is a smoky taste in sausage 
meat produced? A sausagemaker says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want the meat used in some of our sav- 
sages to have a smoky flavor. How can we get 
this? 

Where a rich smoky. flavor is desired 
in any sausage, it is an easy matter to 
get this flavor by keeping a quantity 
of smoked trimmings in the chill room. 
The best trimmings to smoke are 
medium trimmings, not too fat and not 
too lean. If they are smoked o 
screens at a moderate temperature for 
1 hour and 15 minutes they will be 
about right. The trimmings should be 
spread out in a thin layer on the screen. 
Only a small stock of these trimmings 
should be kept on hand at a time. 
About 15 per cent of the meat mixture 
of a given sausage made up of these 
trimmings will give the smoked flavor 
desired. 

Use of smoked trimmings is not ul- 
common where there is limited space in 
the smokehouse and the sausage cal 
not be left long enough to get the 
necessary smoke flavor. 
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Liver Cheese Loaf 


A sausage manufacturer who wants 
to include a liver cheese loaf in his line, 


says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make a liver cheese loaf but can 
not market this to a very high priced trade. How- 
ever, we want to make just as good product as 
we can for the purpose. Can you give us formula 
and directions? 

A good formula for baked liver 


cheese loaf, with full operating direc- 
tions, is as fo.lows: 
Meats: 
35 lbs. fresh pork livers 
45 lbs. fresh lean pork trimmings 
20 lbs. fresh lean pork cheek meat 


with surplus fat trimmed off 
Total 100 lbs. 


Seasoning: 

2 lbs. 12 oz. salt 
to 4 lbs. peeled onions 
oz. ground white pepper 
oz. ground ginger 
oz. granulated sugar 
oz. ground nutmeg 
oz. ground cloves 
lbs. cracker meal 
Ibs. of a quality flour 


me & DO SO bo 


grote 


The use of cheese in this formula is 
optional. 

Soak the livers in cold water for two 
hours before using. 


Grind the pork cheeks through fine 
plate of hasher. Grind lean pork trim- 
mings through 4-in. plate of hasher. 

Then take raw livers (whole) and 
raw pork cheeks (ground) and chop in 
silent cutter for about 6 minutes, add- 
ing seasoning and not more than 10 lbs. 
crushed ice. 

Lean pork trimmings (ground) are 
then to be added in cutting machine and 
then meats are chopped all together for 
about 2 minutes additional. Then add 
5 lbs. cracker meal and 5 lbs. flour, and 
chop all together just long enough to 
thoroughly mix the cracker meal and 
flour with the chopped meats. 

When removing mixture from cutting 
machine, place in a clean truck. If de- 
sired, cheese cut in about %-in. cubes 
can be added at this time and mixed 
with the chopped meat in the truck by 
hand. 

When thoroughly mixed, fill in tins 
about 6 lbs. each. Before filling the 
meat in tins, be sure to grease the 
Inside of tins—sides, ends and bottoms 
—with lard so that the meat will not 
stick to the tin or burn. 

_Then put in oven at temperature of 
250 degs. for first hour; gradually raise 
temperature to 300 degs. for next two 
hours and to 350 degs. final half hour 
to finish off. The loaf should be baked 
in about 314 hours. Remove from oven 
and empty out of tins, saving grease 
from each tin. 

Place loaves in a truck or on table, 
and apply hot sugar water with a brush 
over the top of each loaf to develop the 
color. Then allow the product to remain 
m natural temperatures for a few 
hours, if possible, before placing in the 
cooler, as delivery direct to cooler has 
a tendency to bleach the color. Finally 


place loaves in the cooler to chill over 
night. 
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Meat packers—so efficient in meat processing and manufacture—have not kept 
their power departments in step with modern developments. 


There is much inefficient steam and power generating equipment in use. 
tices in many instances are behind the times. 


Prac- 
Advantage has not been taken of 


modern, cost-cutting equipment and waste elimination methods and appliances. The 
result is much waste and loss, with steam and power costs higher than they need be. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER SAVING SERVICE is a new 


service to readers of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Its purpose is: 


To collect and disseminate information on meat plant steam and power practices, 
To indicate bad conditions and costly methods, 


To aid packers to compare their steam and power costs with those in other 
plants, to solve their steam and power problems, to improve boiler and engine room 
results, to cut steam and power costs and to reduce steam and power waste. 


This is in no sense a consulting engineering service. 
consulting engineers that no other can fill. 


There is a place for the 


But there is also a need for a service to bridge the gap between the plant on 
the one hand and the consulting engineer on the other—the practical experience of 
the operating force and the technical skill and knowledge of the trained expert. 


It is this gap that THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER SAVING 


SERVICE will attempt to fill. 


Obviously no attempt will be made to design plants, to criticize designs, or to 


compare the merits and advantages of one piece of equipment with another. 


Par- 


ticular conditions vary too widely to attempt these services. 


But ker subscribers with everyday operating problems are invited to consult THE 
NATIONAL. PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER SAVING SERVICE. Every effort will be 


made to help them. 








PRODUCING BY-PRODUCT POWER. 

Some packers do not understand how 
power can be generated in the meat 
plant at little or no cost. One of these 


writes: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 
It is not clear to me how power can be made 


as a by-product; that is at little or no cost. Will 
you explain this to me? 


The first thing for this packer to get 
fixed in his mind is that when steam 
is reduced from boiler pressure to 
processing pressure in a reducing valve 
heat units are lost. 


When an engine or turbine replaces 
a reducing valve, the heat that would 
have been lost in the reducing valve is 
made to do useful work. However, the 
steam exhausted from the engine or 
bled from the turbine has the same 
value for heating or processing as 
steam at the same pressure that has 
passed through a reducing valve. 


In other words the engine or turbine 








What’s Your 
Steam Cost? 


Here are the results one packer 
is obtaining in his boiler room 
and that are possible, or can be 
approached, in other meat plants 
similarly equipped. 

Water evaporated per square foot 
of boiler heating surface, 7.98 Ibs. 

Water evaporated per pound of 
coal, 8.016 Ibs. 

Water evaporated per pound of 
combustible, 10.378 Ibs. 


A boiler output of 256.88 per cent 
of rated capacity. 


A boiler efficiency of 75.39 per 
cent. 

These results were obtained in 
one of three tests made recently 
using coal that analyzed 12,335 
B.t.u. 























acts in the same manner as a reducing 
valve, so far as lowering the pressure 
is concerned, but at the same time it 
produces power. A _ power plant is 
balanced—a state seldom attained 100 
per cent—when the amount of steam 
required for operating ammonia com- 
pressors, pumps, fans, etc., and for 
processing is the same as that required 
by the turbines for the production of 
power for plant equipment operation. 


Some packers think bleeder turbines 
are required to produce power as a by- 
product. This is a fact in some plants. 
There are opportunities in other plants, 
particularly those buying power for all 
equipment operation, to manufacture at 
least a portion of the power needs at 
little or no additional cost for coal. 


——e-__ 


PLANT REHABILITATION PLANS. 


A packer planning power plant im- 
provements wants to know what to do 
and how to do it. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


Your series of articles on the plant power de- 
partment has caused me to do considerable think- 


ing. No doubt we are losing money in our boiler 
room. The question is, what shall we do about it? 
How can we determine what rehabilitation is 
necessary and when to stop? Money for such work 


is limited. 


Planning power department rehabili- 
tation is a job for an expert. No doubt 
there are some good consulting engi- 
neers in your locality. Look up one, 
preferably one experienced in meat 
plants, and let him decide what should 
and should not be done. 


In this connection it is well to keep 
in mind that half a loaf is better than 
none. If you cannot afford a complete 
rehabilitation of the power department, 
provided it is needed, do what you can 
now and complete the work later when 
the money is available. 
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Cooling and 
Air Conditioning 
an Important Part 
of Our Business 














HIS Company, for 

more than two decades, 
has been a leading manu- 
facturer of Cooling and Air 
Conditioning Equipment. 
Clarage installations are 
many, and successful. We 





have had wide experience 


Unit Air Conditioner providing 
both temperature and humidity 
control. 


in this particular field. 





There is Clarage Equipment 
available to meet any re- 
quirement from the simple 
cooling job to completely 
air conditioning an office 
building, or providing con- 














trolled climate in industry 


Unit Cooler for food products 
cooling and refrigeration. 


to protect against produc- 
tion “lags,” spoilage and 
high production costs. 


When you bring your prob- 
lem to this organization, you 
have placed it in expert 
and experienced hands. 
CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





New Combination Unit Heater 
and Cooler—factory cooling at 
very low cost. 


CLARAGE 


AIR HANDLING AND 





CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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REFRIGERATION 


—DOES A REAL JOB— 
ALWAYS ¢ 


There is a complete line = oo 
of Vilter equipment to 
choose from, making 
compromises entirely 
unnecessary. The verti- 
cal and horizontal am- 
monia compressors, 
rotary compressor for 
“booster” service, unit 
type air conditioner 
and Paklce machine 
shown here indicate the 
large variety of 
Vilter refriger- < 
ating equipment W 
which is made for 
all types of refrig- 
erating service. 





ASK US 





~p 4% 


THE VILTER MAANUFACTURING Co, 
ESTABLISHED 1867 


2118 S. FIRST ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














INVESTIGATE! 


THEURER Commercial Bodies 
combine appearance with utility. 





* lled 
~— . They carry a FULL pay-load be- 
nad cause dead weight is minimized. 

Results’’ 


And they perform perfectly 
throughout their long life. Inves- 
tigate the features of THEURER 
Bodies — write for details! 


THEURER 


WAGON WORKS, Inc. 


Insulated and Refrigerated 
COMMERCIAL BODIES 


New York, N. Y. 
North Bergen, N. J. 











Prepare for 
summer—install 
THEURER 
Icefin Units in 
your refriger- 
ated trucks. 
Low operating 
cost; many un- 
usual features. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


CHECKING COMPRESSORS. 


In the same manner that inefficient 
equipment for generating steam and 
power may cost the meat packer much 
money, so are old, out-of-date, poorly 
maintained ammonia compressors a 
source of high refrigeration costs. 

This fact was pointed out at the an- 
nual convention of the Southern Ice 
Exchange in a paper by C. T. Baker, 
consulting engineer, Atlanta, Ga. For 
example, he said, a compressor of early 
vintage, even in the best of physical 
condition, cannot be expected to oper- 
ate better than 60 to 65 per cent 
volumetric efficiency and will cost to 
operate, depending upon the price of 
fuel or electricity, a great deal more 
than a modern compressor that will 
develop 85 to 86 per cent volumetric 
efficiency. 

If those who may be operating com- 
pressors of questionable efficiency will 
make a careful analysis of the perform- 
ance of the machines they might be 
surprised at the saving that could be 
made by replacing them with machines 
of more modern design. 

A plant checked recently showed that 
the current consumption per ton of ice 
produced during last July, August and 
September was 75 kw. hours. The tank 
and condensers were fairly modern and 
the surfaces liberal but the compressor, 
which had originally been a slow speed 
steam driven machine, had been speeded 
up from 65 to 100 r.p.m. when the 
change was made to electric drive. The 
result was that the expected economic 


performance failed to materialize, since 
the design of the old steam driven com- 
pressor was such as to prevent efficient 
performance at the higher speeds. 

This plant, with a modern compres- 
sor, could have produced considerably 
more ice than was possible with the old 
style machine and at a power consump- 
tion of not exceeding 50 to 55 kw. per 
ton. Doubtless this situation is some- 
what unusual, but the fact remains that 
there are still fer too many obsolete 
compressors in use in the industry that 
will have to be replaced before the cost 
of production can be substantially 
lowered. 

There are in service many ice freez- 
ing tanks that should be improved by 
the installation of modern coils, modern 
brine agitator, electric ice hoists, oil 
purifiers, air blowers, drop tubes and 
air laterals, etc. It is a long estab- 
lished fact that the capacity of a com- 
pressor is dependent upon many things. 
One of the most important factors 
affecting the capacity of an ammonia 
compressor is the suction pressure, fre- 
quently referred to as the evaporating 
pressure, at which the ammonia gas is 
delivered to the compressor inlet. 

If the design and construction of the 
evaporating coils in the freezing tank 
are such as to necessitate the carrying 
of a low suction pressure in order to 
maintain a heat head of 10 to 12 degs. 
Fahr. between the evaporating ammo- 
nia and the required brine tempera- 
tures, then the compressor cannot pro- 
duce the same amount of ice that would 
be possible with a higher suction press- 
ure. resulting from the use of a modern 
tank evaporator where the “split” or 
temperature difference between the 


evaporating ammonia temperature and 
the required brine temperature may be 
as low as 2 to 3 degs. Fahr. 

It is well known that the weight of 
ammonia gas per cubic foot varies with 
the absolute pressure. It naturally 
follows then, that the ice making or re- 
frigerating capacity of a compressor 
will vary with the absolute suction 
pressure. As an example, suppose that 
two compressors of identical size and 
speed were being operated, one at a 
suction pressure of 30 lbs. gauge and 
the other one at 15 lbs. gauge pressure. 
The machine operating at 30 lbs. would 
have a capacity of approximately 50 
per cent more than the one working at 
15 lbs. suction pressure. 

As an example of the difference in 
possible operating pressures for a given 
brine temperature with the old and the 
new type of freezing tank coil, suppose 
that it was desired to carry a brine 
temperature of say 15 degs. Fahr., it 
would be necessary with the old style 
tank coils to carry a suction pressure 
somewhere between 18 and 19 lbs. 

On the other hand, modern type 
freezing tank coils would permit of the 
carrying of the same brine tempera- 
ture at a suction pressure of between 
25 and 26 lbs. This presupposes of 
course that the modern type of coil has 
ample evaporating surface, and that the 
brine velocity through such a coil was 
in keeping with the velocity require- 
ments as found in practice to be neces- 
sary for the proper and efficient func- 
tioning of such coils. 

As an example of what this means 
in compressor performance, it will re- 
quire to produce one ton of refrigera- 
tion in 24 hours with a suction pressure 
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Inc. REFRIGERATION WITHIN THE PRODUCT MAINTAINS SAFE TEMPERATURES OVER LONG ROUTES. 
- This truck, owned by Arnold Bros., meat packers, Chicago, Ill., has proved in service that it is well suited for carrying rather 
ES oe loads over long routes in city delivery work. It makes two trips per day, one in the forenoon and the other in the after- 
I Body is insulated but not refrigerated, the refrigeration within the products loaded being sufficient to maintain safe temper- 
ature despite frequent door openings. Two inches of Haircraft (blanket type) are used in the sides, 4 in. in the roof and Natur- 
zone (slab type) in the floor. Both types of insulation have hog hair as a base and are manufactured by Wilson & Co. 
P _Principal specifications are as follows: Length of body inside, 8 ft. 6 in.; width of body inside, 70 in.; height of body inside, 
0 in.; body panels, galvanized sheet steel over %-in. plywood; roof, aluminum sheets with lock seamed joints; floor, 1%-in. oak, 
sealed with asphalt and covered with galvanized sheet steel floor pan; lining, %-in. tongue and grooved yellow pine. 
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of say 20 lbs., and a discharge pressure 
of 184 lbs., the pumping of 3.41 cu. ft. 
of gas, whereas, with a suction pressure 
of 25 lbs. and a condensing pressure of 
184 lbs., the amount of gas required to 
be pumped to produce one ton of re- 
frigeration per 24 hours will not exceed 
3 cu. ft. per minute. 


ee 
EXEMPT PACKERS’ CARS. 


Meat packers’ refrigerator cars are 
excepted in recommendations being 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by its director of service, W. 
P. Bartel and examiner, Charles W. 
Berry. These recommendations are 
similar to those proposed by the car- 
riers last year which would drive 
privately owned freezers from the rails. 
Under the proposed rule, the railroads 
would undertake to furnish refrigerator 
cars for all shippers, except the packers, 
who would be excepted since carriers 
are not in a position to suit all their 
requirements. 


The use of private refrigerator cars 
by shippers other than meat packers 
it is thought results in uneconomical op- 
eration and unnecessary expense to the 
carrier. Packers who operate cars, fur- 
nish sufficient cars at all times to take 
care of their needs and agree to re- 
lieve the carriers from all obligations 
to furnish cars. 

It is also pointed out that the shipper 
who has his own car and uses the ex- 
terior for display advertising, though 
he pays only the published rates, re- 
ceives something of value in addition 
to transportation which is not avail- 
able to those using cars furnished by 
the railroad. 

Any allowance paid to the users of 
private cars, including meat packers, by 
the railroads as mileage earnings in 
excess of the cost of the cars to the 
shippers, is unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory and results in unlawful re- 
bates and concessions, it is argued. 


— 
FREEZING PATENT GRANTED. 


Patent rights on a process by which 
frozen peaches are prepared has been 
granted to Ralph V. Grayson, Atlanta, 
Ga., and three associates. The process 
also makes possible rapid freezing of 
ice cream, and other foods, and makes 


the finished product smoother by re- 
ducing the size of the ice crystals. The 
invention, patent for which was ap- 
plied for in September, 1930, was 
deemed worthy on nine basic ideas. 


—_——o—__— 


STORAGE ORGANIZATION 
EXPANDS. 


The Cold Storage Association of 
Texas voted to change its name to the 
Southwestern Cold Storage Association 
at a meeting on March 12, at Fort 
Worth. The association will now be 


comprised of members from the states 
of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and New Mexico. D. W. Tackett 
and C. L. Moss, jr., of Dallas, were re- 
elected president and secretary respec- 
tively. 
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TEMPERATURE CONTROL. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


maintain a constant pressure within a 
fraction of a pound of that desired on 
bleeder lines. They hold a nicety of 
balance that is little short of amazing. 
Thus a constant pressure always is 
maintained for process demands. Any 
inequalities in steam pressure that may 
occur between the boiler and the tur- 
bine are not reflected in the bleeder 
lines. 


Also in the older engine rooms there 
are many places where it is of vital 
importance to know temperatures at all 
times. This is especially true of the 
oil going to turbine bearings. In this 
case there should be but a small va- 
riation in temperature. A sudden rise 
indicates trouble and the cause should 
be corrected speedily. 


In the operation of steam engines the 
amount of vacuum obtained is directly 
proportional to the temperature of the 
condensing water. It is essential at all 
times, therefore, to know the tempera- 
ture of the water. The colder the 
water supplied the higher will be the 
vacuum and the overall efficiency. 


Controlling Cooler Temperatures. 


It is important also to know the tem- 
perature of the discharge gas of an 
ammonia compressor. The operator 
often takes this with his hand, but, of 
course, gets only a rough determina- 
tion. Thermometers in both the dis- 
charge and suction lines are valuable 
aids in estimating the compressor ton- 
nage as well as indicating just what is 
going on within the compressor walls. 
Overfeeding of expansion coils is 
readily detected when a thermometer is 
used in combination with a pressure 
gauge. 

Brine circulating systems always 
have thermometers in the main supply 
lines. The temperature at this point 
usually is determined first when looking 
for troubles causing lack of sufficient 
refrigeration. 


In large buildings supplied with ice 
water drinking systems it is important 
that the water in the cooling tank be 
held above freezing. Temperature reg- 
ulation at this point is secured by 
means of a thermostat operating a 
diaphram brine valve. When the tem- 
perature rises above 45 degs. Fahr. the 
valve opens permitting the brine to 
circulate. When the water in the tank 
has cooled to the desired temperature 
the valve closes. 

For small coolers and refrigerators 
a thermostat may be located in the 
brine tank or inserted through the cool- 
er wall. When the thermostat is lo- 
cated at the brine tank it operates to 
start and stop the ice machine, accord- 





ing to the temperature of the brine, 
and in a measure will control the tem- 
perature of the room. 


Control of Air Compressors. 


When the thermostat is _ inserteg 
through the wall of the cooler it may 
control the operation of the ice ma- 
chine. Or if brine coils are used for 
cooling it may operate a diaphram valve 
to control the brine flow and thus main- 
tain the desired temperature. Ther- 
mometers in each room control the op- 
eration of brine valves. A pressure 
switch stops the brine circulating 
pumps, while a thermometer on the 
brine cooling tank stops the ice ma- 
chine. 


When all of the coolers are down to 
the desired temperature the brine valve 
closes. When the brine is not being 
used, its temperature drops rapidly 
causing the brine thermostat to shut 
down the machine. 


A thermometer always should be in- 
stalled with a thermostat so that the 
correct temperature of the mediums be- 
ing controlled can be noted at all times, 


Another use for temperature instru- 
ments is on air compressors, particu- 
larly to note the temperature of the air 
as it leaves the compressor. Attention 
to this feature will avert recompres- 
sion of air, due to defective piston 
rings, with its high pressure and risk 
of fire or explosion in the receiver of 
lines. 


This is the eighth and last of a series 
of articles on temperature control in the 
meat packing plant. The first, in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of February 
4, 1933, discussed temperature regulation 
in hog dehairing; the second, in the issue 
of March 18, temperature regulation in 
hog killing rooms and coolers; the third, 
April 15, temperature control in curing 
cellars, coolers, meat washing and in meat 
defrosting; the fourth, July 15, tempera- 
ture control in smokehouses; the fifth, 
November 4, temperature control in sau- 
sage kitchens; the sixth, January 27, 
1934, packers’ water heating methods; 
the seventh, February 17, 1934, tempera- 
ture control of miscellaneous processing 


operations. 
—_q@—_ 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


U. S. Veterans’ Administration, Tus- 
kegee, Ala., is receiving bids for alter- 
ations to the refrigerating plant in 
building No. 5. 


Superior Packing Co., Richard W. 
Nelson, mgr., 2125 Wabash ave., St. 
Paul, Minn., will erect a concrete and 
reinforced concrete cooler addition to 
the plant. 


Roegelin Provision Co., 1009 E. Com- 
merce st., San Antonio, Tex., operators 
of a chain of packing house markets, 
plan the erection of an abattoir and 
packing plant on Apache st. 


The city of Albany, Ga., has filed 
application with the Public Works 
Administration for funds to enlarge 
and modernize the municipal abattoir. 
Plans call for the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $10,000. If the plan 1s 
approved the government will donate 
$3,000. 


The National Provisioner 
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WE ANTICIPATE 
EMERGENCIES! 


AN EXAMPLE OF OUR 
ABILITY TO CO-OPERATE 


Complete details and 
specifications were 
given this party 
giving him a fully 
insulated body. 
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DIVISION OF WILSON & CO. 
HICAGO, L 


What good is experience unless put 
to some useful purpose? We operate 
many refrigerated trucks and cars of 
our own daily. The experience ob- 
tained through the thousands of act- 
ual miles these refrigerated cars and 
trucks travel means more to us than 
all the other testing laboratories com- 
bined. Naturally, when it comes to 
building an insulation for the rough 
work this field demands, we are pre- 
pared andanticipate every emergency. 
If the experience of many years means 
anything to you, let us work with 
you when buying your next refriger- 


ated equipment. 
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MORE PROFIT ITEMS. 
(Continued from page 16.) 
(packed) and fish fillets, chilled or 
frozen. There are quality packers of 
these lines who badly need dependable 
regular outlets, and are now handi- 
capped by distributive outlets in which 
neither ethics nor financial responsibil- 

ity are what they should be. 

3. Condiments That Go with Meat.— 
Products that sell in connection with 
meats and are most closely related to 
meat in the diet, such as pickles, fresh 
mustard, fresh horseradish, catsup, 
chili sauce and perhaps some types of 
jellies, jams and marmalades. Fortu- 
nately, most of these are wide margin 
items and will yield a return for ag- 
gressive merchandising skill. 

4. Luncheon and Picnic Items.— 
Summer season luncheon and _ picnic 
items that will help the retailer move 
more rapidly his profit items in sausage 
and cold meat lines—like salad dress- 
ing, cottage cheese and perhaps in some 
cases potato salad and cold boiled eggs 
—or whatever the retailer finds he 
needs to round out the meal about the 
central meat item. 

Economic Reasons for Study. 

Careful analyses of the earning rec- 
ords of meat packing companies during 
the depression has shown that the di- 
versified packer with a line of related 
products has withstood the shock better 
than the company that merely butchers 
hogs, cattle and sheep and delivers the 
meat on a price basis. 

Further studies have shown that the 
meat packing industry as a whole is 
an important element today in the but- 
ter, egg and poultry trade, and that 
surprising progress has been made in 
other related fields by meat packers of 
all sizes throughout the United States. 

It is the definite belief of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, therefore, that the 
meat packer of the future must fulfill 
his obligation to the farmer, the con- 
sumer, and to the retailers he serves, 
by rounding out his line of products 
to reduce the costs of his overhead. 

It recognizes that the packing indus- 
try of the future will be in the hands 
of the young men now in the industry, 
and it believes these young men should 
now be given the opportunity to work 
out these new trends in related profit 
items, with freedom of action fully con- 
sistent with their ability, and unham- 
pered by past merchandising habits 
that have grown out of pure, unadul- 
terated price competition. 

No Price-Cutting “Side Lines.” 

Mere “‘side lines” are vicious and un- 
economic, and every packer should be 
discouraged from “horning in” on the 
legitimate business of other food dis- 
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tributors, and cutting prices on their 
products to ruin their business and at 
the same time bring no profit to him- 
self. In this campaign the systematic 
growth of related lines will be consis- 
tently advocated—but not cut-throat, 
fly-by-night “side lines.” 


In making these suggestions to the 
industry it will be the policy of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER to cooperate 
fully with chains, voluntary chains and 
modern wholesale grocers who have put 
their house in order, in advocating that 
meat packers give improved service on 
perishable items, rather than compete 
with them on their own line of prod- 
ucts. 

The packing industry must look 
ahead—at least ten years ahead. It 
must estimate what the future holds. 
Those who guess rightly will profit. 

An Industry Opportunity. 

For years packers have “viewed with 
alarm” the increasing part of the con- 
sumer’s dollar that goes for automo- 
biles and items other than food. The 
motor shows this year revealed a tre- 
mendous popular interest in the new 
and varied types of cars, and consumer 
dollars are rolling into that industry 
while products of the meat industry— 
along with its profits—still drag bot- 
tom. 

What kind of foods will fill the picnic 
baskets as those cars move in glisten- 
ing lines over the Sunday highways? 
Those car buyers have proved that they 
will spend money for style and modern 
inventive genius. Will the meat pack- 
ing industry accept the challenge, and 
provide the new and varied foods that 
such consumers want? 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—These suggestions are 
made by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on its own responsibility as an indepndent 
service medium for the industry, and because 


it believes them to be vital and timely. The 
discussion will be continued in later issues. 
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BUILDS UP CONSUMER DEMAND. 


The answer to the present unsatis- 
factory sausage situation, is in good 
products well merchandised, executives 
of John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., believes. This company al- 
ways has made good sausage and adver- 
tised it consistently to build consumer 
demand. Recently it has extended its 
advertising activities to include radio 
broadcasts. 

Felin’s sausage and scrapple are fea- 
tured on the radio three times weekly— 
two morning programs and one in the 
evening. How to merchandise a radio 
program effectively is a problem fac- 
ing many advertisers using this 
medium. John J. Felin & Co., after 
considerable study, are solving it in a 
way that is bringing interesting re- 
sults. 

In Philadelphia proper, this company 
has some 5,000 dealers handling its 
products, yet anyone of these may 
handle anywhere from two to five other 
brands of sausage products. In spite 
of consumer demand developing through 
consistent advertising, the company 





realizes that the retailer stands at the 
deciding point-of-sales position, and 
that his influence and good-will are es. 
sential to the success of a product, 


In order to bring the retailer’s at. 
tention to the radio campagin, it js 
being merchandised in the following 
manner: The Monday evening pro- 
gram, a half-hour variety show with 
a large orchestra, is presented on the 
stage of the auditorium studio of 
WCAU, whence the broadcast origi- 
nates. The auditorium accommodates 
more than 250 guests, and the program 
is made a gala event for Felin’s cus- 
tomers. Each week 125 of them are 
allotted two tickets apiece—regular 
theatre tickets in envelopes for which 
they must sign receipts. 

The evening begins with an inspec- 
tion of the WCAU studios, a personally 
conducted tour with engineers explain- 
ing the mysteries of the modern radio 
station technic. Doors of the theater 
close 15 minutes before the program 
starts, and William E. Felin, presi- 
dent of the company, is introduced by 
a member of the Al Paul Lefton Co., 
his advertising agents. Mr. Felin, in 
turn, welcomes his guests, and speaks 
a few words about the advertising and 
the products. The program director 
follows with a few words about the 
program. -The theater idea is carried 
out in every detail, the acts being pre- 
sented on the stage with the artists 
in costume. 

Following the program, at 11:00 
o’clock, there is a reception at which 
sandwiches, refreshments, beer, soft 
drinks and cigars are served. John E. 
Murphy, general sales manager, and his 
sales foremen act as guests. 

To date the plan has met with com- 
plete success. Following the broad- 
casts many of the guests introduce 
themselves to Mr. Felin, congratulate 
him on the show and speak of their 
interest in seeing a broadcast for the 
first time. 

The experience is evidently of much 
interest to many of the retailers. Many 
of them have remarked that they 
would rather have the tickets to this 
show than to a regular musical comedy 
at one of the local theaters. And, of 
course, the valuable opportunity offered 
to the president of a concern to mingle 
with his dealers on such pleasant terms 
is obvious. 

EE 


FEBRUARY EMPLOYMENT GAINS. 


Employment and pay-rolls in the 
meat packing industry during February 
showed marked increases over those for 
the same month a year ago, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The index of employment at 104.1 
compared with 84.6 last February, an 
increase of 19.5 per cent and that of 
payrolls at 88.0 compared with 65.9 a 
year ago shows an increase of 22 points. 
These indexes compare with an em- 
ployment index of 73.5 per cent for the 
entire food industry in February as 
against 57.5 a year ago and pay-rolls 
at 55.6 against 36.4 last year. Em- 
ployment in the meat packing indus- 
try showed a seasonal decline of 1.1 per 
cent from January and pay-rolls a de- 
cline of 3.6 per cent. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman. 


Working on Commission 


Does Not Relieve the Salesman of 
Responsibilities to His House 


The packer salesman on the road is, 
or should be, a business executive and 
master of his time. 

While the sales manager is able to 
check him by his reports, volume of 
business turned in and previous records, 
it is quite possible for him to pass 
muster without giving his best efforts 
to his house. 

A packer salesman comments on this 
angle of meat sales work in the fol- 
lowing letter. He says: 

I am a packer salesman and work on 
acommission basis. Although I am left 
to my own devices, seldom receiving in- 
structions from the sales manager, I 
have had a sense of responsibility to 
the firm and the job, that is not shared 
by some other salesmen in this terri- 
tory working on a commission. 

They take much time off, considering 
this to be their affair only. At one 
time I used to argue the unfairness of 
this attitude. My claim always has 
been that when a salesman accepts a 
job, even if on a commission basis, 
there goes with it a responsibility to 
give it the same time and effort that 
he would have to give it if he were 
working on a salary. 

No one among my packer salesmen 
acquaintances has agreed with me. 
But that I do not stand alone in my 
opinion is evident by an article by J. 
S. Dudley in a recent issue of the Hy- 
grader, the house organ of the Hygrade 
Food Products Corp. I am inclosing 
it herewith. 


Salesman an Executive. 
The article referred to is as follows: 


“Probably nothing separates the busi- 
ness executive from the subordinate 
more sharply than the fact that the av- 
erage subordinate has an inclination to 
shirk and that he needs supervision, 
while the average executive has a natu- 
ral inclination to put forth his best 
efforts and not to quit at the first op- 
portunity. 

“The salesman should be proud of 
being in the executive class and should 
shoulder cheerfully the responsibility 
it entails. If he is not in the executive 
class it is because he has failed to 
realize the great opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities tendered him, and in so 
doing has not been thoroughly true to 
himself, his family and his house. 


“We are on our honor; and be it 
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known that quite a majority of sales- 
men, though under the constant temp- 
tation to loaf on the job, do shoulder 
their responsibility cheerfully and 
warrant the trust that is placed in 
them. 


Plant Depends on Salesmen. 


“Very often a salesman working for 
a salary or a commission believes he 
has a perfect right to stop work for a 
day, a week or even longer, feeling 
the house has no kick since his com- 
pensation stops, when he stops. 


“While we may have a legal right to 
do so, certainly we have not the moral 
right. The house, in expectation of the 
business from each salesman, has 
planned and created the entire facilities 
and organization. The complete ex- 
pense of these depends upon the sales- 
men for sales at a profit to carry 
the whole load. Is it not wonderfully 
inspiring to realize this heavy respon- 
sibility and to accept it and carry it 
like real men? 


“The word cooperation embodies one 
of the biggest ideas in salesmanship. 
The house cooperates with the sales- 
man and with the customer and looks 
for their cooperation in return. The 
customer extends his cooperation to the 
house and more especially to the sales- 
man. 


Cooperation Needed. 


“The kind of cooperation given to 
the house by the customer is usually 
the kind developed by the salesman. 
You have or should have a mighty in- 
fluence with the average customer in 
your territory, and should use it to 
help him solve his many problems to 
make him a better merchant, likewise 
a better customer. The salesman co- 
operates both with the house and with 
the customer. 

“The house furnishes your income on 
the basis of orders furnished you by 
your customers. Cooperation means 
working together with other men and 
having them work together with you 
—both for the purpose of helping them 
in their aims and having them help 
you in yours. For no man of his own 
unaided effort can do much.” 

















Danger in Overselling 


Ill-will Caused When the Salesman 
Overloads a Customer 


It is not always good business to sell 
a customer a big bill of goods. 


It becomes bad business when the 
customer is induced to take more prod- 
uct than he can dispose of promptly. 


How overselling has been responsible 
for an unhealthy situation in the Easter 
ham trade in one territory is told by a 
packer salesman. 


He says: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


The Easter ham business in my ter- 
ritory has been “shot” for several 
years. We had hopes it would be bet- 
ter this year, but were disappointed. 
Retailers bought what they thought 
customers would ask for, but they re- 
fused, except in a few cases, to put in 
liberal supplies of these meats and push 
them. 


A reason—and in my humble opinion 
a very important one—is the lack of 
judgment used in past years by some 
packer salesmen. In a great many 
cases the desire to sell a good volume 
of Easter hams over-shadowed the 
probable consequences. Retailers were 
oversold, and often a very low price 
was quoted to induce them to take 
more than the volume of their trade 
justified. 

And when these retailers discovered 
they had overbought, they became pan- 
icky and offered the meats for resale at 
ridiculously low prices in order to move 
them promptly. Other retailers, in 
order not to be caught short, followed 
suit. The result was a merry Easter 
ham price war out of which few re- 
tailers emerged with any Easter ham 
profits. From these experiences has 
grown the belief in this territory that 
there is no money in Easter hams. 

When a woman buys a ham she gen- 
erally is out of the market for meat 
for several days, at least until the ham 
is consumed. When a retailer sells a 
ham at little or no profit, therefore, he 
also suffers further in loss of profits on 
meat sales that would have been made 
if the customer had not purchased a 
ham. “Why should I feature hams,” 
one of my customers said, “when I can 
make no money on them and at the 
same time lose three or four days’ sales 
of profitable items to every customer 
who bought them.” 

The remedy, of course, is to teach 
salesman to know customers’ require- 
ments and to stay within bounds, unless 
he is willing to teach retailers how they 
can sell those products bought in quan- 
tities sreater than can be disposed of 
promptly through regular methods. 

Yours very truly, 
Packer Salesman. 
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WORLD PORK SITUATION. 


Hog numbers at the beginning of 
1934 in both the United States and 
Denmark were materially smaller than 
a year earlier, according to recent esti- 


mates. The decreases for the two coun- 
tries were 9 and 24 per cent respec- 
tively. As previously reported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, hog 
numbers in Germany at the end of 
1933 were somewhat larger than in 1932. 

The decrease in slaughter supplies 
in the United States during February 
was much greater than normal, and a 
substantial rise in hog prices occurred. 
Domestic prices of pork and lard also 
advanced during the month. In Ger- 
many hog prices weakened slightly but 
in Canada prices continued to advance. 
In February Canadian hog prices were 
about three times as high as in that 
month in 1933, due in large measure 
to the increased export to Great Britain 
and an expected decline in production. 

Imports of bacon and hams into the 
United Kingdom have continued at a 
level much below last year during re- 
cent months. With relatively small im- 
ported supplies and some reduction in 
supplies of bacon produced in Great 
Britain, prices of cured pork on Brit- 
ish markets advanced during February. 
British imports of lard were relatively 
large during January, but were reduced 
somewhat in February. 

Imports of lard into Germany dur- 
ing January and December were much 
below those of a year earlier. Lard 
prices rose sharply in both Great 
Britain and Germany during February. 
German imports of lard recently have 
been under control of a government 
monopoly. United States exports of 
pork during January were larger than 
a year earlier, but lard exports were 
considerably smaller than the unusually 
large shipments in January, 1933. 


a 
FRANCE REDUCES IMPORTS. 


Reduction of import quotas for the 
second quarter of 1934 has been an- 
nounced by the French government. 
While quotas for individual countries 
are not yet fixed, some indication of 
the effect on exports from the United 
States is given in the general reduc- 
tion. Imports of crude lard are re- 
duced from 9,800 tons prevailing in the 
first quarter to 7,350 tons for the sec- 
ond. Refined lard is reduced from 6,800 
tons to 5,100 tons. The quota on im- 
ports of frozen pork, which was 350 
tons during the first three months cf 
the year, was wiped out entirely. 


——e—__— 


CHILLED BEEF TRADE. 


To demonstrate the ability of their 
vessels to carry chilled beef success- 
fully to the United Kingdom, the Blue 
Star Line has offered to take half the 
risk on all such beef prepared accord- 
ing to their instructions and carried by 
their steamers from the Antipodes, un- 
til such time as the possibility of the 
trade has been demonstrated. The ques- 
tion of insurance is always a matter of 
concern to importers, exporters and in- 
surance companies, and it is felt that 
the action of the Blue Star Line will 
go far toward creating confidence in 
the future of this trade. 
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LARD AND BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports through the port of New 
York during the first four days of the 
current week totaled 2,892,135 lbs. of 
lard and 417,350 lbs. of bacon and hams. 


Lard exports for the week ended 
March 24 totaled 5,046,676 lbs. against 
7,611,628 lbs. the previous week. For 
the packer fiscal year to date exports 
totaled 162,187,956 lbs. against 223,610,- 
155 lbs. in the like period a year earlier. 

Bacon and ham exports for the week 
ended March 24 totaled 4,297,500 Ibs. 
against 2,344,850 lbs. the previous week. 
For the fiscal year to date exports 
totaled 59,544,000 lbs. against 31,814,- 
600 lbs. in the like period of 1932-33. 

ae es 


CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports and exports of casings dur- 
ing January, 1934, with countries of 
origin and destination, are reported by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as follows: . 

IMPORTS. 


Weasands, 


Sheep, bladders, 








lamb intes- 
and goat. tines. Others. 
Ss. Ibs. Ibs. 
NONE. Sub ceed. babewcnes 200 givin 4.957 
eee ae wate 8,800 
Ree nee eae 744 “vac cams 
MII Sata. cracesharclase 558 siete 17,920 
eee eee 1,405 re 
ee we ‘eres ware 1,680 
United Kingdom a 1,940 wiacers 
SL. Ga nea kee%s ccs DEuee nn 191,407 
MN sw avw)ainss arena uae oras re 1,109 
Argentina .............. 87,468 10,664 381.335 
Brazil 750 17,157 
Peru rie 260 
Uruguay 8.962 
British India eee 
China 27.163 
PAs re 
Persia R 
Syria ° 2 . 
ee 36,045 x 
EE ee ne 61,7899 aeere 6, 653 
New Zealand ..........224,857 wae 12,725 
Re Re 8,049 
, | ere 12,819 680,128 


Sheep, lamb and goat casings im- 
ported during January were valued at 
$69,018; weasands, bladders and intes- 
tines at $9,015 and other casings at 
$89,590. 

EXPORTS. 
Hog Beef 











casings. casings. Others. 
the. 8. Ibs. 

ee 105,115 

Czechoslovakia 3,518 

Denmark ....... 34,154 
ha ee 20,031 ar 
Gevmeny .....<: 1,111,781 19,456 
re 2,994 aes 
Netherlands ......... 1554 oa 
ites Se share 51,092 ~ 
Polund and Danzig... 18,612 oe 
MY ada vaNGaecsess 100,229 iy 
Re re 26,159 a? 
Switzerland ....200s. 30,523 Kak 
United King xdom .... 2,912 400 
SE das. ea nieeatie's 27,932 1,693 27,732 
DE, dvccscascnene tauren 1,675 as 
SN act cee eiccedeues. seca 1,983 716 
ee Pee -) oe a 
New Ze oe was , SS ee an 
Um. Of B. A... i [eee ‘ 
WE | Sangean eecs wee. wances 171 
Total cetcsssccceckyheeeee 1,066085 48.475 


In addition to the above 1,068 lbs. 
of beef casings were exported to in- 
sular possessions, the bulk going to 
Hawaii. 


Hog casings exported during the 
month were valued at $452,723; beef 
casings $210,599 and other casings 
$13,765. ; 


——4o—_—_ 


What is the best arrangement of 
sprays and coils in your hog coolers? 
Read chapter 4 of “PoRK PACKING,” 
The National Provisioner’s latest book. 





EXPORT OUTLET DECLINES, 


Meat and fat exports from the 
United States in 1933 are far below 
those of the previous decade and in the 
case of all meats, except fresh pork, 
are far below those of 20 years a 
Exports of bacon and hams and shoul- 
ders are only a fraction of those ex. 
ported in 1913. 


Commenting on this, George Marples, 
export manager for the Cudahy Pack. 
ing Co., said: “During the war years 
and the few years immediately follow- 
ing, Europe was still hungry and our 
exports showed a large increase over 
the year 1913, a prewar year. In 1923 
our exports of lard exceeded one bjl- 
lion pounds and had a money value 
of 130 million dollars, of which — 
many took 377,000,000 lbs. Last y 
the exports were 579 million lbs., aa 
at 34 million dollars, of which h Germany 
took only 126 million pounds. The 
value of the lard exported in 1923 was 
12.60c per pound as against 5.89c last 
year. 

“In 1923 our exports of bacon were 
457 million pounds valued at 13.15c per 
pound. Last year they dropped to 20 
million pounds, of an average value of 
7.50e per pound. In 1923 Germany took 
96 million pounds of bacon as against 
a little over 2 million pounds last year.” 

Exports of the major products in 
1933 compared with those of ten and 
twenty years ago were as follows: 


1933. 1923. 1913. 

Lard ........579,071,000 1,035,381,000 519,025,384 
Hams and 

Shoulders . 78,579,000 372,092,000 159,544,687 
Bacon .. 20,397,000 456,797,000 200,993,584 
Fresh I ork .. 14,410,000 54,690,000 2,457,997 
Pickled Pork.. 16,608,000 41,840,000 53,749,083 
Oleo oil ...... 33,768,000 96,954,000 91,849,757 
Neutral Lard.. 5,105,000 24,128,000 44, 777,692 
Pickled Beef.. 12,784,000 23,041,000 25,836,919 

fe - 


LARD AND SAUSAGE BIDS. 


Bids on lard and sausage for Puerto 
Rico were opened by the Federal Re- 
lief Corporation on March 26. Six con- 


panies bid on the lard and three on the 

sausage. Price on lard, including the 

processing tax ranged from a low of 

9.10c to a high of 11.25¢ per pound. 

Sausage prices ranged from a low of 

13.838¢c to a high of 19.55¢ per pound. 
-———__ 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 


for the week ended March 24, 1934, 
were as follows: 


Point of 
origin. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef ...... .252,576 Ibs. 
Canada— Bacon 2, bs. 
Canada—Calf livers 
CeO a dbase be cceren sy set 
England—-Meat paste 
France—Ham 
Germany— Bouillon cubes 
I ais es gs ie dua erarate eae 
Germany—Sausage 
ES RRA Art ane 
Italy—Sausage 
ED a pay cig wis sicwceeweaeeeen 
Poland—Sausage 
Sweden 
Uruguay 


Commodity. 


EAWUEDADNG 0 coc5s cece cinoen 
Canned corned beef 334,422 lbs. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Mar. 1, 1934, to Mar. 28, 1934, totaled 
9,660,671 lbs.; ; tallow, i 408,590  Ibs.; 
greases, 24,000 lbs.; stearine, 372,000. 
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Amount. 
252,576 lbs. 
2,541 Ibs. 

300 Ibs. 





150 Ibs. 
226 Ibs. 
401 Ibs. 
2,502 Ibs. 
762 Ibs. 
3,203 Ibs. 
215 Ibs. 
16,128 lbs. 
18,788 lbs. 
2,988 Ibs. 
137 lbs. 
334,422 Ibs. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Fairly Active—Undertone Easy 
—Hog Run Moderate—Hogs Steady 
—Relief Buying Factor—Cash Trade 
Moderate—Grain Weakness Depress- 
ing. 

Market for hog products continued to 
display a disappointing trend. Under- 
tone was easy as a result of scattered 
selling and liquidation and less aggres- 
sive speculative support. While the 
hog run was moderate and hogs steady, 
the market generally continued to ig- 
nore relief buying and was influenced, 
in the main, by weakness in the grain 
market caused by fears of Governmen- 
tal action against exchange opera- 
tions. 

Commission house buying on resting 
orders was encountered on the declines, 
and there was some buying of lard 
based on the relative steadiness in cot- 
ton oil. The lard trade was puzzled 
somewhat over possible future develop- 
ments, particularly should the proposed 
8c lb. tax against imported oils be 
adopted by Congress. 

There were fears in a great many 
quarters that foreigners would take ad- 
verse action against lard imports. In 
fact, Germany further restricted im- 
ports of American products. As a re- 
sult, the foreign situation in lard was 
attracting more attention. Foreign ex- 
change rates ruled rather firm. 


Hog Prices Lower. 


Hedge pressure was in evidence at 
times, but was very moderate. Pro- 
fessionals appeared to be on both sides 
of lard. There was no inclination to 
press the market owing to fears of pos- 
sible inflation developments at Wash- 
ington. At the same time, the Lenten 
season is rapidly drawing to a close, 
and as a result there was a tendency 
to look for considerable improvement 
in the domestic demand for meats. Some 
were looking for a fair decrease in the 
lard stocks the last half of the present 
month. 


Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 367,700 head, 
compared with 398,400 head the pre- 
“lous week and 396,900 head the same 
week last year. 

Average price of hogs at Chicago at 
the outset of the week was 4.25c, 
against 4.40c the previous week, 3.90c 
a year ago, 4.20c two years ago and 
(.65¢ three years ago. Top price of 
hogs at Chicago, however, was very 
steady, holding around 4.55ce. 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 236 lbs., against 
233 Ibs. the previous week, 247 Ibs. a 
year ago and 233 lbs. two years ago. 

_ Reports from the AAA from 42 states 
indicated that between 900,000 and 
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1,000,000 contracts had been signed to 
date in the corn-hog adjustment pro- 
gram. The sign-up campaign is near- 
ing completion in a number of states. 
Reports from the major corn and hog 
producing states indicate that approxi- 
mately 160,000 contracts have been 
signed in Iowa, 110,000 in Illinois, 
94,000 in Missouri, 82,000 in Indiana, 
75,000 in Minnesota, 80,000 in Nebraska, 
60,000 in Kansas, 60,000 in Ohio, 50,000 
in South Dakota and 33,000 in Wiscon- 
sin. In Oklahoma 40,000 are expected 
to sign up, and in Texas 25,000 have 
been signed to date. Colorado expects 
a total of 12,000; Tennessee, approxi- 
mately 20,000. 


Lard Exports Drop. 


Official exports of lard for the week 
ended March 17 were 5,599,000 lbs., 
against 8,758,000 lbs. a year ago. Ex- 
ports from January 1 to March 17 
have been some 95,477,000 lbs., against 
160,637,000 lbs. the same time last year. 
Of the week’s exports only 786,000 lbs. 
went to Germany, 288,000 lbs. to Cube, 
3,622,000 lbs. to the United Kingdom, 
489,000 lbs. to other European coun- 
tries and 414,000 lbs. to other coun- 
tries. Exports of hams and shoulders 


during the week were 207,000 Ibs., 
against 573,000 lbs.; bacon, 560,000 lbs., 
against 95,000 lbs.; pickled pork, 91,000 
lbs., against 129,000 Ibs. 

The Government was a buyer of hogs 
in a fair way at Chicago throughout 
the week. Aside from maintaining a 
steady tone to the hog market, Gov- 
ernmental activities in provisions was 
again without effect. Passage of the 
cotton bill was delayed in the Senate 
for one reason or another, but the pros- 
pects of cotton production being lim- 
ited, with a consequent smaller output 
of cotton oil, was considered by some 
as constructive on lard for the long 
pull. 

PORK—Market was steady, but de- 
mand moderate at New York. Mess 
was quoted at $20.25 per barrel; family, 
$21.00 per barrel; fat backs, $15.00@ 
15.00 per barrel. 








See page 36 for later markets. 








LARD—Demand was fair, but the 
market was easy with futures. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 5.10 
@5.20c; middle western, 4.90@5c; New 





Hogs Show Heavy Cutting Loss 


Heavy cut-out losses were registered 
during the week on all weights of good 
butcher hogs. Product prices weak- 
ened, due in part to dull buying on ac- 
count of religious holidays and to the 
active competition offered by plentiful 
supplies of beef and lamb. 

Hog receipts were not heavy but due 
to the weakness in the outlet for meats, 
prices in the live market dropped to 
the lowest point since early in Febru- 
ary, continuing the decline evident in 
recent weeks. Prices of good butchers 
at Chicago were 5c to 10c lower than a 
week earlier, with some grades as much 
as 50c lower. 

Qualitv of the general run was not 
good and choice hogs were scarce, bet- 
ter grades continuing to find the best 
outlet. 

Receipts at the seven principal mar- 
kets during the four-day period totaled 
265,500 head against 259,000 last week 
and 242,300 in the like period a year 
earlier. Top of $4.60 for the week at 


Regular hams 
Be EE Ee eh 
Boston butts 





a ee ee ee ee 
Bellies, light .. 

Bellies, heavy 

Fat backs ..... 


RU ON NING nad: eere bath @ainredeesiecieee a VeReaw ee 
SG NE waver tn6 wewec ous ebe Sake snes sana ewe 
P. S. lard, rend. wt. 
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Regular trimmings ............ 
Feet, tail, neckbones 





Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
TOCRE CUUCIR FOG o.6 cee acedieeceeceebesews 
Crediting edible and inedible offal values to 
price of well finished live hogs of the weights 
ing tax of $2.25 per ecwt. alive, the following 
Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


Chicago was paid on Monday with a 
steadily weakening market on the fol- 
lowing days. Low top of $4.45 was 
made on Thursday and the low average 
of $4.15 on the same day. High aver- 
age of the week was $4.25, made on 
the first day. 


Considerable weakness was evident 
in product prices and cut-out values 
totaled lower than a week ago and 
showed a more rapid decline than did 
live hog prices. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE. Representa- 
tive costs and credits are used. The 
test shown below applies only to good 
butcher hogs of the weights shown. The 
cutting losses are some of the largest 
of record. A study of these figures 
will indicate to all hog slaughterers the 
importance of keeping a careful check 
on the way their hogs are cutting out. 


160 to 180 


180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ss. Ibs. 
$1.59 $1.58 $1.55 $1.55 
F 48 40 .38 
-48 48 .48 -48 
1.21 1.09 1.00 .92 
1.28 1.22 .76 -25 
-29 -70 
19 31 
09 11 12 14 
18 13 13 13 
80 90 .80 74 
1 1 Bp | 11 
.18 .18 .16 16 
.04 .04 .04 .04 
$6.35 $6.27 $6.03 $5.91 
68.50% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 
the above totals and deducting from these the 
shown plus all expenses, including the process- 
results are secured: 
$ .63 $ .73 & .92 $ .87 
1.07 1.46 2.12 2.39 
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York City tierces, 4%4c; export tubs, 
without tax, 7@7%c; compound, car 
lots, 71%2c; smaller lots, 7%c; refined 
Continent, 4%c; South America, 4%c; 
Brazil kegs, 5c. 

At Chicago regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 15c over May; loose 
lard, 35c over May; leaf lard, 32%c 
over May. 

BEEF—Demand was fair 
market steady at New York. Mess was 
nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
$10.50@12.00 per barrel; extra India 
mess, nominal. 

fe - — 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Top hogs at Berlin during the week 
ended March 14, 1934, were quoted at 
$14.23 per hundredweight compared 
with $14.03 the previous week and $7.40 
at the like time a year earlier. Lard 
in tierces at Hamburg was quoted at 
$14.37 per cwt. against $13.90 the pre- 
vious week and $6.54 a year ago. 


——e—_—_ 


WESTPHALIA HAS HOG BOSS. 


Westphalia, Germany, famous for its 
smoked hams, appointed a “state pork 


commissar” recently. He is a farmer 
by the name of Wilhelm Berkemeyer. 
It is his duty to supervise all pig farms. 


and the 


— 


LESS GLUE STOCK IMPORTED. 

Imports of hide cuttings, ossein, and 
other glue stock in 1933 reached the 
lowest point in value for 15 years, and 
showed little change from the preceding 
year, according to the chemical division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. From a_ peak of 58,000,000 
pounds, valued at approximately 
$3,000,000, in 1929, imports for 1933 
declined to 14,300,000 lbs. valued at 
$501,785. The import price decreased 
from an average of 5c per = in 
1929 to 3%ec per pound in 1933, and to 
2.6¢ per pound in January, 1934. Im- 
ports in January were unusually heavy, 
due probably to low prevailing prices. 
Germany and British India are the 
chief sources of foreign supply. 

Hide cuttings used in the manufac- 
ture of glue, and in ossein, the base 
of gelatine, domestic supplies of which 
originate in packing house centers, are 
processed in 74 establishments located 
in 16 states. 





HIDE CONTRACT CHANGES. 

Fixed differentials are provided in the 
new hide futures contract which has 
been under consideration by Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., for some time and 
on which trading begins April 2. 
Another feature is extension of the life 
of the contract from one to two years. 
Still another change from the existing 
contract is that the variation on deliv- 
ery is reduced from 10 to 5 per cent. 
Some small changes have been made in 
adjustment for seasonal period of take- 
off, and requirements for tenderable 
hides are more liberal under the new 
contract. 


Differentials will be permanent for 
the year ’round instead of being altered 
from time to time to fit in with the 
differentials prevailing in the actual 
market. The grades deliverable at the 
basis price under the new contract are 


Light native cows 
Extreme light native steers 
Heavy native steers 

Heavy butt branded steers 
Heavy Texas steers. 


Light native cows are the basis, with 
neither premium nor discount on the 
others. 


‘Premium grades include the frigo- 
rifico hides and are as follows: 


Frigorifico heavy steers, premium 
1c per lb 
Frigorifico extremes, ‘%c per Ib. 
premium. 


lec per lb. premium. 
Ye per lb. 


Frigorifico cows, 

Frigorifico light steers, 
premium. 

Discount grades are: 

Heavy Colorado steers, 

Branded cows, %c per lb. 

Heavy cows, %c per lb. 

Light Texas steers, Mc per lb. 

Ex. light Texas steers, %c per lb. 

Native cows and steers, all weights, 
Yee ver lb. 


We per |b. 


Branded cows and steers, all weights, 
1c per lb. 
Pacific coast native and branded 


cows, 1c per lb. 

Pacific coast native and branded 
steers, 14%4c per lb 

Unit of delivery of hides against a 
contract remains at 40,000 lbs., but the 


variation above or below this amount 








has been reduced from 10 to 5 per cent, 

Adjustment for period of take-off js 
provided as follows: 

Percentage 

Period of Take-off. wt. deduction, 
PANE TE,. ccccscvusecceveesces None 
ear rer ree 
TONGS x cok vumevcndsenseetoneoss 
RE np: Fears 
MEE ndedcreccwoceseadsnepemeaus 
MENGE 6.0.6.0:0:46 ge secsccieeepences 
EE acc kew hice ereOeane a keleae keer ese 
DE ‘beacceueceeesntestaeeeeweuanes 
pO TE Ee ee ee 

In the case of South American hides, 
take-off other than December, January 
or February, will be adjusted by deduce. 
ting from the net weight of the lot 
tendered for certification, after adjust- 
ment for shrinkage and tare, if any, a 
percentage as follows: 


_ 
hoRAS AICO 


Percentage 
Period of Take off. wt. deduction, 
Dec.-Jan.-Febd. .ccccccccccccccccccecs None 
See ee 3 
APTEL .cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 4 
BEY (sina uSbebescos neces nee eewweams 5 
EE, «oo nec cccaseddmvesens 7 
Sept.-Oct. ..ccccrcccccvcccsvccccces 5 
PE oh occ ceitecnsis tcesiccdas 3 


Hides inferior to a standard unit of 
the same grade will be eligible for 
certification provided the value of such 
unit, in the judgment of the inspection 
bureau, is not more than 1c per pound 
under the value of a standard unit 
based upon a fair average market level 
for hides. The discount from standard 
will be determined by the bureau in 
accordance with such regulations as 
may be adopted from time to time. 


INEDIBLE FAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of inedible fats from the 
United States during January, 1934, 
with principal countries of destination 
are reported as follows: 


Other animal Neats- 
greases and foot 
Tallow, = oil, 
Ibi 














Ss. bs. Ibs. 
Ee 707,411 a 
Netherlands ....... 56,368 1,656,604 12,916 
Poland and Danzig. _...... eee 
Di cceekg@eceusee  <aatesee 65,268 2,298 
Gertinettams .cccccce cececee 56,474... 
United Kingdom....  ...... 3,413,832 2,318 
CE cadGnakhesas ie wecnee 2,310,924 
Guatemala .... <  eweuee 61,760 
Nicaragua .... se ‘seeme 112,504 ...... 
Mexicd ..c.ec. ca. acne 50,563 425 
GBB secccsccescvee 126,723 1,023,835 ...... 
Dominican Republic. ...... WLSIS — ccccce 
MEE ectveneawesces © seuss |’: eer 
ME vecccces ak’. |) imbacatares 944,225 =... 00 
Germany (ce teeoee abana 49,984 
GORGE cccccccccecces seveccs 39,434 51,924 
TOONS cccveveccecs 1,492,607 11,322,540 165,160 
VERS ccccvccsece $63,512 $422,587 $18,854 


Grease stearine exported during the 
month totaled 176,900 Ibs., valued at 
$10,128, largely going to Canada. 
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Piqua 


The New 
FRENCH COOKER 


Interests You Because 
IT OUTLASTS OTHER TYPES 
REDUCES ODORS 


COOKS QUICKLY, 
EFFICIENTLY 


OPERATES MORE EASILY 
IS STURDILY BUILT 


We invite your inquiries 


The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 








for it. 


J. W. 





Save Operating Expense! 
Reduce Fat Content of Cracklings! 
No heavy, hot cakes or plates to be han- 
dled when you use the 

VELVET DRIVE 


Automatic 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 
Bulletin 626 gives full particulars. Ask 


HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of i 
packing house machinery and equipment 


718-732 West 50th St. 
When You Think of Equipment, Think of Hubbard 
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a complete line of 


Chicago 





Ohio 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW — A very firm tone fea- 
tured the market for tallow in the East 
the past week. Offerings were limited 
and demand fair. A scattered business 
was reported at 3%c f.o.b. for extra 
New York, while for 2 or 3 days there 
were persistent reports of business hav- 
ing passed at 3%c f.o.b., but without 
confirmation. At any rate, it appeared 
as though better prices would have to 
be paid for any round lots. A little 
scattered export business was reported 
on a basis of 4c drums, f.a.s., but in 
some quarters contentions were made 
that the latter was consignment stuff. 

Foreign exchange rates showed a dis- 
position to firm up against the dollar 


and as a result of the latter the 
export situation. was again cutting 
some figure. All told, producers still 


appear to be in a comfortably sold-up 
position on tallow while soapers re- 
port a good business in the finished 
product and good collections. At New 
York special was quoted, at 3%c, extra 
3loe and edible at 44c, nominal. 

At Chicago the market was steady 
but firm with spot prices bid for April 
delivery. Prompt offerings scarce and 
demand rather limited. Edible was 
quoted at 34 @4c, fancy 3%c, prime 
packers 35%. @3%c, No. 1 at 3%c, and 
No. 2 at 2%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool Argentine beef 
tallow, April-May, was unchanged at 
19s 3d while Australian good mixed at 
Liverpool, April-May, was unchanged 
at 18s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market was a 
quiet, routine affair at New York but 
ruled steady with oleo quoted at 5'ec 
plant, New York. At Chicago, the 
market was quiet and steady with oleo 
quoted at 54c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was quiet 
but steady, with offerings limited at 
New hay where extra was quoted at 

54%@5tec, prime 5@5%ec and lower 
oie at 4%c. At Chicago the market 
was steady but trade modest with ex- 
tra quoted at 5} 














See page , 36 id later markets. 








LARD OIL—The ‘iba was quiet 
but very steady, with prime New York 
quoted at 10%4c, extra winter 8c, ex- 
tra 7%c, extra No. 1 at 7%4c, No. 1 at 
‘c and No. 2 at 6%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
rather limited and the market barely 
steady with pure New York quoted at 
13e, extra 73%4c, extra No. 1 at 7 lc, and 
cold test at 16%e. 

GREASES — The 


position of the 
grease market in the 


East the past week 


Week ending March 31, 1934 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


was extremely steady with demand fair 
and offerings moderate. Evidence of 
strength in the tallow market was a 
helpful feature, while at times there 
appeared to be a little foreign interest 
in the local grease market. Foreign ex- 
change rates showed a tendency to 
gather strength and this was being 
watched closely. 

Trading in the grease market, how- 
ever, was more or less routine, but 
some of the leading soapers report a 
very good business in the finished prod- 
uct, which necessitates replenishing of 
raw material supplies. At New York 
yellow and house were quoted at 3%c 
f.o.b., A white 34%2@3%c, B white 336c 
— choice white, all hog, at 4%c, nomi- 
na 

At Chicago, the market was quiet but 
firm on greases, with interest in near- 
by shipment, but offerings compara- 
tively light. Limited quantities choice 
white and yellow grease moved for 
April delivery at full market. Choice 
white, all hog, quoted at 3%c, A white 
3%4¢, B white 3%%¢, yellow 2% @3e, and 
brown at 2%c. 


—— 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, March 29, 1934. 


Blood. 
Market quiet; prices nominal. 
Unit 

Ammonia. 
@$2.90@3.00 
@ 2.85@2.95 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Little change in market. 

Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$2.25@2.50 & 10¢ 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 2.30@2.55 & 10c 
ee ee a @ 2.00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Little trading; prices nominal. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground per_ 
WE GN o ccrcvieganeeccnwies eau $ .50@.52% 
ae > a pork, ac. grease & quality, 


@28.00 
@22.00 


:  Packinghouse Feeds. 


Demand continues dull; prices un- 

changed. 
Per Ton. 

Digester tankage meat meal......... @35.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... @37.50 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 

Me OP So iviscccasacovoséseas 27.50@30.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... @35.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Demand somewhat better and prices 
higher. 


= grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 


oa csitesesisiesccgeinvvescesecee ce MORO S08 

Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., per 
eocercccccccceccccocccceccccces @18.00 

Hoot BUIUE - 'sc0w:605's eine Sesicamaccaae aaa @ 2.50 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 
Market about steady with last week. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50..............$17.00@18.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 @15.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
No change in market. Demand slow. 


Horns, according to grade.......... $60.00@90.00 
Mfg. PME TEE c0<<0ccsscckeecccne 55.00@85.00 
Cattle EE 55060006 sneeeucoetcasnen 30.00@35.00 
GUE ED Sndsinveidnssssawieasaced 14.00@16.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


. a change in market. Prices nom- 
inal. 










Per ton. 
MN (i Lnsnceccethuehekosieun $12.00@15.00 
a 12. Giso 
eee 15.00 
EL. chscsnneonawan 16. 17.00 
Cattle toa and knuckles... 21.00@23.00 
Hide trimmings (new style) 8. 
Hide trimmings (old style) 8 10.00 


Pig skin scraps and trim, per ib. iS : @ 3%e 
Animal Hair. 
Market steady with last week. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... lec 

“ .  -»._- Re eseemes ee %@ 1%e 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib....... 6 @ 6%c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib........ 5 @ 5c 
Cattle switches, GRE. occcccccccceces 1%@ 2%c 





*According to count. 
fe 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Mar. 28, 1934. 

Ground tankage has been selling at 
from $2.75 and 10c to $3.00 and 10c 
f.o.b. local producing points, according 
to quality. 

Unground tankage sold last at $2.75 
and 10c, f.o.b. New York. 

No sales of dried blood have been 
reported. Sellers are quoting $3.25 per 
unit f.o.b. New York which is higher 
than buyers’ views. Some buyers have 
turned to other materials. 

Additional sales of unground dried 
fish scrap for delivery, if and when 
made, were at. $3.10 & 10c f.o.b. fish 
factories, Virginia. 





(\ulomalte TEMPERATURE CONTROL 








etc. 


OR Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 
ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 
errors of hand control. 
40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Stop spoiled prod- 
Write for bulletins. 
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LESS BUTTER PRODUCED. 


Decline in creamery butter produc- 
tion, when compared with a month and 
a year ago, is reported for February 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics. February output at 106,447,800 
Ibs. is 5.33 per cent less than in Jan- 


uary and 12.56 per cent less than in 
the same month a year ago. For the 
two months ended with February pro- 
duction totaled 218,878,000 lbs., a de- 
crease of 12.73 per cent from the like 
period of 1933. 


—— fe - 


1934 CHEESE OUTPUT LESS. 


Production of American cheese in 
February increased over January but 
was slightly less than in the same 
month of 1933. The output at 21,536,- 
100 lbs. compared with 19,920,800 Ibs. 
in January and 22,352,000 lbs. in Febru- 
ary a year ago. For the two months 


of 1934 production totaled 41,456,900 
lbs. against 46,197,000 Ibs. last year, a 
decline of 10.27 per cent. 


J 
OLEOMARGARINE TAXED. 

Special and excise taxes paid on oleo- 
margarine during February, 1934, com- 
pared with those of the same month a 
year ago are reported by the Bureau 

of Internal Revenue as follows: 
Feb., 1934. Feb., 1933. 


Oleomargarine, excise taxes. .$56,792.48 $42,754.00 
Oleomargarine, special taxes 10,000.17 5,767.90 
TONED cceccecccvisccsccccsceeeenee Se 


Product taxed during February, 1934, 
compared with that of the same month 
a year earlier is reported by the Bu- 
reau as follows: 

Feb., 1934, Feb., 1933, 


ss. ss. 
Oleomargarine, colored ..... 35.050 40,814 
Oleomargarine, uncolored ..21,314,992 15,457,040 
ne er eee 21,350,042 15,497,854 


WOULD REDUCE OIL OUTPUT. 


Cotton oi] output will be reduced ma- 
terially if the Bankhead bill in its pres- 
ent form finally becomes law. The bill 
reducing cotton production to 10,000,000 
bales and providing for a tax of 75 per 
cent of the market price on any quan- 
tities ginned in excess of this amount, 
passed the Senate this week. It had 
already passed the House, and with the 
Senate amendments now goes to con- 
ference. 


Life of the measure is restricted to 
one year and authority of the President 
to extend its provisions over a longer 
period was withheld. 

Cotton oil and other vegetable oil 
circles are watching the progress of 
the measure with considerable interest, 
as such a reduction in cotton ginned 
would result in marked reduction in the 
amount of seed available for oil pro- 
duction. 


~— fe - 


WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN, 
read the Classified advertising pages 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Mar. 28, 1934.— 
Cotton oil has held remarkably steady 
this week due probably to expectation 
by trade of the excise tax of 3c lb., 
being passed later by Congress. How- 
ever, buyers were less active, due to 
delay in Senate of Bankhead bill. Crude 
was 4c lb. for Valley and 4c to 4%c 
lb. Texas, which prices are low, con- 
sidering the value of cottonseed trade 
generally. 

Memphis 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., March 29, 1934. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 444@4%c Ib.; 
forty-one per cent protein cottonseed 
meal, $23.75; loose cottonseed hulls, 
$8.00 per ton. 


Dallas 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Mar. 29, 1934.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 4.05¢ lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $23.50; hulls, $10.00. 


eo 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March 28, 1934. 


After a very dull opening, cottonseed 
meal developed some activity near the 
close, on buying of May and selling of 
September. Trading, however, was 
fairly well scattered throughout the list 
and within a narrow price range. 
Although the market lost some further 
ground, it exhibited a fairly firm under- 
tone closing unchanged to 15c lower. 
News was scarce but uncertainty pre- 
vails in the minds of traders pending 
final action on proposed legislation. 

Cottonseed was dull, closing at un- 
changed prices. 


MAYONNAISE CODE APPROVED. 

Approval of a code for the mayon- 
naise industry was given by the NRA 
on March 22, effective March 31. The 
effective date is stayed for 10 days, 
however, in order to afford considera- 
tion of the objections of any interested 
parties. Also, the order stays for 60 
days the waiting period between the 
filing and effective date of price sched- 
ules and terms and conditions of sale. 


The code provides a 40-hour maxi- 
mum work week, with exceptions, and a 
minimum wage of 40c per hour for 
men and 32%c for women, with a dif- 
ferential of 5c per hour in the South. 
Weekly minimum wage scales range 
from $16.00 to $18.00. 

There are about 370 manufacturers 
of mayonnaise in the United States, 
with an estimated volume in 1932 of 
about $28,000,000. There are 5,000 em- 
ployees in the industry and 12,000 en- 
gaged in “store-door delivery service.” 
The code is sapere to increase em- 
ployment 1712 per cent, and to increase 
wages 12 or "13 per cent. 











COTTON OIL TRADING. 


COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil at New York was fairly good, 
and prices ruled steady. There were 
7 tanks delivered on April contracts 
5 of which reported stopped by pack. 
ers. Crude offerings were light and the 
market was firm; Southeast, 4%c bid; 
Valley, 4%c bid; Texas, 4c bid. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, March 23, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 


BNE Nesters wai Giisiar aces ee 
I. cicicue. drlolehvicigo. ekeded "500 a Bid 
BEES. ecco, coe) Cae Cae, ee 
PE lass 20 531 526 527 a 6529 
: ee Tar ae 
ae 1 556 556 551aé 554 
NIE acl Ju. laectehcinte neem 552 a 568 
ae 10 575 575 57la 574 
i re 16 585 585 580 a 582 
Sales, including switches, 47 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4% @4\c. 
sanmapiee March 24, 1934. 
WN cus. iceisiel Sitio or stewie & i 
EP a ee "520 a Bid 
COS ee 530 a 534 
May . "9 548 537 548 a ase 
ee 555 a 570 
BE kxce cece wenn ane See 
a 570 a 590 
a “7 591 585 591 a trad 
re 15 600 585 600a.... 
Sales, including switches, 31 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4% @4'éc. 
a? March 26, were” 
Spot . 
| re ; ‘ "525 ‘ Bid 
Apr. ..-. 2 520 520 520 a trad 
May .... 2 546 545 535 a 540 
NE 5. oucer aeigee Ginae wale 540 a 560 
July 4 575 570 560 a 565 
eer ee ae 
Sept. .... 6 593 581 581 a trad 
ee 2 591 590 591 a trad 
Sales, including switches, 16 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 
——— March 27, 1934. 
Spot . 
pS eee "2 510 510 505 ; ‘515 
| ae 1 530 530 530 a trad 
ME sine Gack Sane ree 535 a 555 
pS ae 1 548 548 553 a 557 
BE. kone sens wenn cen, See 
OS ee 1 575 575 575 a trad 
ee 1 583 583 583 a trad 
re 585 a 596 


Sales, including ‘eutteben, 6 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 4'%c bid. 


Wednesday, March 28, 1934. 
Suet .... vee,« ee 
re ee 
ee 9 528 522 518 a 522 
DONG .066 secs ween. conc. Ce 
oe 2 545 542 542 a trad 
BE. ccc casw coes ceow Se 
ee 
oe 7 581 579 570 a 573 
MN gs Na fale 6-8 573 a 583 

Sales, ‘entaline ‘ewitehes, 18 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 

Thursday, March 29, 1934. 

Close. 
MEE ke Gavccvlesclvmavsiawoe sae eae 515 
MNES saris Sin choca. Sa cone ee eee 539 
MN oo oieciss weve Ha oe 560 
MUNOUIEE 6. akon deetexsw es muenteee 584 
IOCREINO? oo ccwksrnscueceootel 585 











See page 36 for later markets. 
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* 
a Vegetable Oil Market 
Y good, egetabdile 1 arkKets 
e were 
—_ WEEKLY REVIEW 
and the 
ae bid; Trade Moderate—Market Irregular— ket was continued indications in private erable rain in the South. This has 
: Undertone Steady—Cash be Fair- reports from Washington that the pro- gg es — in better shape, but 
“7 y beens a ae peng posed 3c Ib. tax on imported oils would the wneud yen ph. A — ae. 
— Seokeees a Factor at Times — De- be passed. The impression gained ward in most places, with only a little 
hen layed Cotton Bill Disappointing. ground that this tax would bring about tn ae gost - ne 
: . F i i i iver. inari i ins April 
a ..., Cotton oil futures market moved ir- 2 considerable enlargement in domestic iver, rdinarlly seeding begins 4 
a Bid esata over modest limits the past Cotton oil consumption, possibly to the i Accra Be nde | — 
; = week. Prices were slightly lower than extent of several hundred thousand Mississippi. 
a 550 the previous week, but displayed a very barrels annually. At the same time, COCOANUT OIL—With buying in- 
a 554 steady undertone. Conditions within the the trade was more or less satisfied terest modest and offerings fair, the 
a 568 ket itself were rather satisfactory, that the Administration cotton control tone was barely steady. At New York, 
a 574 market 1 >. weal wieteeiie be a4 tanks were quoted at 2% @2%c. At the 
582 but outside developments were more or 4! would ultimately be passed IN @ padifte Coast tanks were quoted at 2% 
- less of a depressing character. As a WY that would bring about a smaller @2'%c. 
ime result there was scattered selling and ¢°tton oil crush during the coming sea- CORN OIL—Last business was at 
° ikietten eR, Silliee ween eee 4%c Chicago. There were bids in the 
4, liquidation in oul. & ‘Ss an . market at one time at that level, but 
& soo but it was sufficient to prove effective Sponsors of the bill in Washington these were turned down. Buyers then 
a Bid owing to the less aggressive buying were not discouraged by the Senate withdrew and the last offerings were 
a 534 power. amendments. They feel that when the at 4%c asked. 
© ae bill goes to conference between the _ PALM OIL — While no particular 
» a 570 Buying was restricted by heaviness busi ted in thi 
ya 575 : ‘sid and allied markets and de- House and Senate it will again be dans ee cae ane te ioe ca 
ya 590 ptenennedl Wiediineten Geis tente strengthened. There was no disposition oct jn evidence. The poten an aed 
| a trad be ayone tiv ri was no pres- ‘© Press declines in oil. Rather, both rather steady in the face of firmer ex- 
@ ws. ws ye ne yi aie tie ee + samo the trade and professionals were in- change rates. At New York, spot Nigre 
ee Scie allied warkegly and held firmly clined to take hold of the market on the 3.20¢ Ky ao" pe oun ak tae pte 
72C. e . ° * > » &e : 
a Developments in the market were offset breaks for the ipod oe. cent, 2.75¢; 40 per cent, 2.60c;. Sumatra, 
, Biase by the administration’s attitude towards Crude Oil Firm. 2% @2%e. 
+ — exchange legislation, the delayed pas- Prospects of a tax on foreign oils edn ck le a ee 
’ P a sage of the cotton bill in the Senate and apparently had a bullish effect on the 2.85@2.87%c bulk in bond New York. 
Ya 560 the many amendments to the cotton South. Here, it was said, crude oil is SOYA BEAN OJIL—Market was 
Ya 565 bill in the latter body. These were not coming out freely and seed is tight. quiet and quoted at 6c asked mills. At 
+ Pa looked upon as weakening the measure A local factor who returned from a New — sellers’ tanks were 6%4c 
a tra eee : ; nominal. 
rather than strengthening it. trip through the South stated that seed 
1 a trad sit has been selling at $32.00 per ton. OLIVE OIL FOOTS — Trade con- 
be con Legislation Watched Closely. Crude oil in the Southeast was firm at teed. et ond or ~~ was 
id. ic : a 44ec bid; Valley, 4%c bid; Texas, 4c very steady and unchanged, with prices 
1. nomen oye Ragsca boing: — New York quoted at 6% @7c. 
ea on Dom Sides. tt NOOK ue ame SUP- ‘Tuesday of this week was first de- © RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 
Da 515 port to maintain oil prices fairly well, livery day on April contracts at New nal. 
0 a trad notwithstanding that May lard was off York. Five tenders were issued, fol- SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
5 a 555 le lb. from the season’s best levels. lowed by 2 tenders on Wednesday. The PEANUT OIL—Market was dull but 
3a 567 The lard action continued very disap- first five tenders were reported to have steady and unchanged at 5c asked, f.0.b. 
5 a oa pointing to oil bulls, failing to reflect aan : local — oe fe mills. 
‘5 a trai ii Psat other two were stoppe y a cotton 
3 a trad Governmental buying and administra- house. The oil was put out by = teoes —o— 
5 a 596 tion advices that between 900,000 and operator, but the open interest in April 
ontracts. 1,000,000 farmers had signed the hog- is believed to be light, so that no un- HULL O81, MARKETS. 
‘s sellettion cusbweute ; ee are looked for in the Hull, England, Mar. 28, 1984—(By 
: spot month. Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 14s 6d; 
934. Underlying strength in the oil mar- During the week there was consid- Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 12s. 
« &@ cam 
5 a Bid 
8a 522 
0a ~ 
12 a tra r 
3 a a AMMOND S 
3 a 565 
Oa 573 £ 
3 a 583 
18 con- 
bid. 
934. 
Close. 
SW 
<n Many of the leading packers and 
vr es wholesalers of the middle west, east, 
sees 585 and south are selling Mistletoe. Let 
coe OW us refer you to some of them. 
— Chicago, 
rene G.H.Hammond Company ‘inc: 
—ae 
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Week’s Closing Markets 

















FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were steadier the lat- 
ter part of the week on renewed ex- 
pectations of inflation, and better grain 
and outside markets. Scattered holiday 
evening up offset easier hogs. Top hogs 
at Chicago were $4.45. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was quiet and firmer owing 
to three-day holiday, senate passage of 
cotton bill, inflationary construction 
placed on Washington legislative de- 
velopments and more optimistic re- 
ports regarding silver remonetization. 
Crude was unchanged. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Thursday noon were: 
Apr., $5.15b; May, $5.30@5.38; June, 


$5.35@5.55; July, $5.58@5.60; Aug., 
$5.60@5.80; Sept., $5.78@5.80; Oct., 
$5.84@5.89; Nov., $5.85@5.95. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 342@3%%c lb. f.o.b. 
Stearine. 


Stearine, 5'2c lb. plants. 
Thursday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Mar. 29, 1934.—Lard, 
prime western, $5.15@5.25; middle 
western, $4.95@5.05; city, 44%@4%c; 
refined Continent, 4% @4%c; South 
American, 4% @5c; Brazil kegs, 5%c; 
compound, car lots, 742c. 


——- eo 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Mar. 29, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 


174,167 quarters; to the Continent, 
4,252. Exports the previous week 
were: To England, 69,284 quarters; 


to Continent, 11,137. 


—— ge 


FEBRUARY HOG PROCESS TAX. 

Floor and processing taxes on meat 
and lard and on live hogs during Feb- 
ruary, 1934, totaled $11,160,480.91. For 
the period beginning November 5, 1933, 
when the tax became effective, there 
has been paid a total of $24,033,045.27 
up to and including February 28. The 
individual items constituting the total 
for the month and the period are re- 
ported by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue as follows: 


Total Nov. 
5, 1933, to 
Feb., 1934 Mar. 1, 1934. 
Processing tax ..§ 9,731,158.16 $18,089,891.36 
Import compensating 
CEMOO ceevstcveseas 3,883.94 10,615.14 
Floor tax, other than 
POURED 2c ccccccccces 1,409, 680,49 5, 869,860.26 
Floor tax, retail 
ONG “scanedecus 15,758.32 112,678.51 
Total ...++.-911,160,480.91 $24.083,045.27 


-~—~fe- 


How do your men trim hams? It 
might pay you to have them read 
“PORK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
visioner’s latest book. 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, March 30, 1934.—General 
market dull and weak. Fair demand 
for hams. Poor demand for lard. No 
call for picnics. 

Thursday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 88s; hams, long 
cut, exhausted; Liverpool, shoulders, 
square, none; picnics, none; short 
backs, unquoted; bellies, English, ex- 
hausted; Wiltshires, unquoted; Cumber- 
lands, exhausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 
73s; Canadian Cumberlands, 69s. Spot 
lard was quoted 27s 3d. 


i? 


ae 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week ended 
March 14 totaled 52,910 bales compared 
with 49,530 bales the previous week 
and 71,062 bales a year earlier. Prices 
of first quality product at Liverpool for 
the week ended March 14, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


Mar. Mar. Mar. 


. o> a, 
1934. 1934. 1933. 

American green bellies.....Nom. Nom. §& 7.16 

Danish green sides.........$20.37 $20.38 10.92 

Canadian green sides....... 18.25 18.638 9.79 
American short cut green 

BORED. setescseracesicescve Ge 6G 9.61 

American refined lard...... 7.14 7.31 6.50 











Watch the Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are low 
as when they are high. 


It is vital to know the market 
when prices are fluctuating up or 
down. 


The time seems near when 
market fluctuations upward can 
be looked for. In such times it is 
easy to buy or sell a car of prod- 
uct anywhere from Yc to le 
under the market. 

A car sold at %c under the market 
costs the seller $37.50; at %o under 


he loses $75.00; at %c under he 
loses $150.00; at 1c under he loses 
$300.00 


The same is true of BUYERS of 
carlot product. If they pay over 
the going market they stand to 
lose similar amounts. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market price on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 

Cost of this service for a whole 
year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
Yc variation from actual market 
price. 

Information furnished by THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE is vital 


to anyone handling meats on a car- 
lot basis. For full information, 








write THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, I1l. 




















WOOL MARKET QUIET. 


Trade reported very quiet in the Bog. 
ton wool market. A very limited 
amount of business is being transacted, 
But few buyers are active and current 
sales are running very small. Most 
houses are not inclined to make any 
changes in asking prices although some 
are willing to make slight concessions 
upon receipt of some offers. This at- 
titude is resulting in most sales being 
closed at prices nearer the low than 
high side of late quotation ranges. 

Prices of domestic wools were quoted 
at Boston this week, as follows: 


Domestic Fleeces, grease basis— 
Ohio & Penn., fine clothing.......... 29 @30 





Ohio & Penn., fine delaine....... @36 
Ohio & Penn., %4-blood, combing......36 @37 
Ohio & Penn., 4-blood, clothing.....3 @32 
Ohio & Penn., *% combing.......... 2 @4 
Ohio & Penn., 4% combing.......... 40 @41 
Ohio & Penn., % clothing..........37 @3s 
OT A SO are @36 
Territory, clean basis 
Be QED vous duvbadnnekeseneet er 86 @88 
Fine, fine French, combing.......... 82 @s& 
Fine, fine medium, clothing......... 80 @8l 
i, MED scavesees-csiseees ewer 883 @&5 
Tr MD vcvcncdsuneouecevess 81 @&&8 
POR ov a.5. lbs hg 9 espracha Nabe aed 73 @ 
PO: FE kee civesenerdncseueces 6 @é6i 
Texas, clean basis 
eee, ES. MUNN 6 iicks isecdcwacicces 86 @&s 
MUUINGS, FR TERS: 6c ccccceccccced 83 @8% 
es Ol Iv. cac-b ak om cinsso-ne eens 79 @s80 
DEE cosas PPR ew cswiheceedecenencmanmemn 72 @B 
California, clean basis 
RRP RPP ee PRE 73 @76 
EE, nancadcu-oneeennanes om meats 72 @73 
Pulled, scoured 
Choice AA 5 @1.2 
? ee @vi 
Pine A ... @93 
A super ... .t @si 
a SA erty Peme er eereee 73 @80 
SP EE. -ecacnnweakiw cavseanacecenras 38 @i2 





N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES, 


Saturday, Mar. 24, 1934—Close: June 
10.80@10.85; Sept. 11.50 sale; Dee, 
11.90@12.00; Mar. 12.25@12.45; sales 
18 lots. Closing 15@20 points higher. 

Monday, Mar. 26, 1934—Close: June 
11.05 sale; Sept. 11.75@11.79; Dec. 
12.15@12.25; Mar. 12.55n; sales 58 lots, 
Closing 25@30 points higher. 

Tuesday, Mar. 27, 1934—Close: June 
11.00@11.05; Sept. 11.75 sale; Dec. 
12.15@12.25; Mar. 12.55n; sales 31 lots. 
Closing unchanged to 5 points lower. 

Wednesday, Mar. 28, 1934—Close: 
June 11.00@11.05; Sept. 11.75. sale; 
Dec. 12.15@12.25; Mar. 12.55n; sales 
11 lots. Closing unchanged. 

Thursday, Mar. 29, 1934—Close: June 
11.20@11.30; Sept. 11.95 sale; Dee. 
12.35@12.45; Mar. 12.70n; sales 23 lots. 
Closing 15@20 points higher. 

Commodity Exchange will be closed 
Friday, Mar. 30 (Good Friday), and 
Saturday, Mar. 31. 

Trading in new standard contract will 
commence Apr. 2. 


——e—_—_ 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 24, 1934, were 5,363, 
000 lbs.; previous week, 4,037,000 lbs.; 
same week last year, 4,533,000 lbs. 
from January 1 to March 24 this year, 
58,768,000 lbs.; same period a year ago 
51,786,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 24, 1934, were 
5,829,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,609,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,760,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to March 24 this yeal, 
55,229,000 lbs.; same period a year ag® 
50,622,000 lbs. 


The National Provisionet 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThere was an ac- 
tive trade in packer hides early in the 
week at a half-cent advance, with light 
cows up a full cent, following which 
offerings dried up considerably. Around 
160,000 hides moved in the Chicago 
market; an outside packer sold 24,000; 
around 20,000 sold at New York, and 
30,000 or more on the Pacific Coast, 
bringing the total in all markets to 
about 235,000 hides for the week. 


The advance first appeared in New 
York, when couple packers sold Feb.- 
Mar. hides at half-cent advance at the 
close of last week. Early this week 
a Chicago packer sold 11,000 mostly 
March hides at the advance, covering 
most descriptions, while an Iowa pack- 
er moved 24,000 mostly March hides 
but with native steers dating back to 
Jan., all on same basis. Another Chi- 
cago packer sold 2,000 River point light 
cows at 10c. 


The feature of the second day’s trad- 
ing was the movement of 90,000 late 
Feb. and March hides by a packer who 
has remained out of the market for 
over six weeks, also at the advance, and 
10c flat obtained for both River point 
and northern point light cows. Two 
other packers also participated in the 
movement to a lesser extent, with all 
descriptions involved in the movement 
except bulls. 

Later in the week one packer ob- 
tained a half-cent advance on native 
and branded bulls, also. 

More hides could be sold at these 
levels, especially River point light ecws, 
but most packers’ unsold stocks are 
light and they appear inclined to with- 
hold offerings for the present. ‘he 
market appears firmly established at 
these levels. 

Around 30,000 native steers moved 
at 10c, and about 15,000 extreme light 
native steers at 10c flat. About 15,000 
butt branded steers sold at 10c, and 
12,000 Colorados at 942c. About 7,000 
heavy Texas steers went at 10c, and 
several cars light Texas steers at 9c, 
with a few extreme light Texas steers 
at 946c, all half-cent up. 

About 20,000 heavy native cows 
moved at 944c; 30,000 or more light 
native cows sold at 10c for both River 
points and northerns; about 25,000 
branded cows were reported at 9'c. 

One packer sold 4,000 bulls at 7c 
for natives and 6c for branded. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES — While 
last reported trading in local small 
packer March all-weights was at 9c 
for native cows and steers and 8%c 
for branded, big packer market has 
since advanced a half-cent, and local 
small packer all-weights being quoted 
around 914@10c nom. for natives. Out- 
side small packer lots quotable propor- 
tionately lower, down to 9c for natives 
and 8¢ for branded, according to take- 
off, location, ete. 

. Local small packer association sold 
2,000 Mar. light native cows at ‘he 


Week ending March 31, 1934 


close of last week at 9%c, or half-cent 
over previous sale. 


PACIFIC COAST—Trading was re- 
ported in the Pacific Coast market early 
in the week to the extent of 30,000 
Feb.-Mar. hides at 8c, flat, for steers 
and cows, f.o.b. shipping points; this 
total probably increased later. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Moderate trade in South American 
market, due partly to holidays and the 
fact that stocks of Argentine hides are 
light and Uruguay hides practically 
cleaned up. A pack of 4,000 Anglos 
sold early at 69 paper pesos, equal to 
11%c cif. New York, or isc advance 
over last week; later 4,000 LaBlancas 
sold to this country same basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
hide market reflects the advance paid 
in the packer market, with a bit more 
trading resulting. Dealers are firm in 
their views but some report fair hold- 
ings of country hides at outside points; 
however, with the milder weather, the 
country kill is expected to fall off 
rapidly. All-weights quoted 8c un- 
trimmed and 8c trimmed, for regular 
average weights, but hard to buy at 8c 
untrimmed, selected, delivered. Heavy 
steers and cows around 7c, nom. Buff 
weights generally quoted around 814c 
trimmed but a car untrimmed was re- 
ported at this figure. Trimmed ex- 
tremes could be sold at 942c, with 9% @ 
10¢c talked; untrimmed around %c less. 
Bulls and glues 4%@5c. All-weight 
branded around 6@6%c, flat, less Chi- 
cago freight. 

CALFSKINS—While the last trading 
in packer Feb. calfskins was at 15¢c for 
northern point heavies, 13%c for River 
point heavies, and 12%c for lights, 
packers are not interested at these 
prices for March calf but appear to 
have no definite idea as yet regarding 
offerings. 

Chicago city calfskins, 8/10-lb., are 
offered at 121!ec, with interest light; 
however, the 10/15-lb. advanced a cent 
over last sale when two cars moved at 
18c. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., quoted 12 
@12'%c, nom.; mixed cities and coun- 
tries 1042@1l1c; straight countries 9% 
@10c. Chicago city light calf and dea- 
cons sold at 95c for 3,000, up 10c. 

KIPSKINS—Packer native kipskins 
last sold at 12c for Feb. but quoted 
12%c nom. at present, based on the 
sale of 2,700 Feb. northern over-weights 
by two packers at 11%c. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 11c, 
with over-weights at 10c, but quoted 
nominally 11%c at present. Outside 
cities 11@11'%c, nom.; mixed cities and 
countries around 10%c; straight coun- 
tries 9@9'%e. 

HORSEHIDES—Market a bit firmer 
but outlet rather narrow. Choice city 
renderers quotable $3.25@3.40, with 
mixed city and country lots around 
$3.00, No. 2’s at 50c less. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts’ easy 
around 14@16c for full wools; short 
wools, also pieces and torn skins, about 
half-price. Production of packer shear- 
lings still light and not many offered; 
last sales were at 85c for No. 1’s, 70c 
for No. 2’s, and 55c for clips, with nom- 
inal market around 5c up or down from 
these figures. Small packer shearlings 


more plentiful, with some buyers’ lim- 
its at 40c for No. 1’s, 30c for No. 2’s, 
and 20c for clips. Sales of pickled 
skins reported previous week at $3.50 
per doz. in one direction, with other 
packers quoting $3.75 per doz., at which 
price they are sold ahead, at Chicago. 
Packer wool pelts sold at $2.77% per 
cwt. live lamb, paid to an independent 
packer; market easier, due to dullness 
of wool market. Outside small packer 
lamb pelts sold at $1.60 selected, and 
generally quoted $1.50@1.75 each, se- 
lected, with easy market. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—tThe advance in 
the hide market appeared first in the 
New York market at the close of last 
week, when one packer sold 14,000 Feb.- 
Mar. hides at 10c for native and butt 
branded steers, and 9%c for Colorados. 
Another packer sold last half March 
production, about four cars, same basis. 
One packer sold March hides previous- 
ly, while fourth packer holds last half 
March production. A car all-weight 
cows sold at 9%4c. 

CALFSKINS—Prices not definitely 
established in the calfskin market. 
Early in the week, collectors sold two 
cars of light skins at $1.05 for the 5-7’s 
and $1.30 for 7-9’s; the 9-12’s last sold 
at $2.15. Last trading prices for pack- 
ers’ calf were $1.20, $1.55 and $2.25. 
The market is stronger and higher 
prices will undoubtedly be asked on 
next offerings. 

——~— : 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Mar. 30, 1934, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Mar. 30. week, 1933. 
Spr. nat. 

i « cacpaivine’s 10 @10% 9%@10 6 @ 6%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @10 @ 9% @ 6 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @10 @ 9% @ 6n 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

eee @10 @ 9% @ 6 
Hvy. Col. strs. @ 9% @ 9 @ 5% 
Ex-light Tex. 

ae @ 9% @9 @ 5% 
Brnd’d cows. @ 9% @ 9 @ 5% 
Hvy. nat. cows @ 9% @ 9 @ 5% 
Lt. nat. cows. @10 9 @9% 5%@ 6 
Nat. bulls .. @7 @ 6% @ 5 
Brnd’d_ bulls. @ 6 @ 5%n @ 4% 
Calfskins ...124%@16n 124@15 8 @ 9% 
Kips, nat. .. @i2%n q@i2 @ 8n 
Kips, ov-wt.. @11% @lil @ 7n 
Kips, brnd’d. 9%@10n 9 @10 @ 6n 
Slunks, reg..75 @8&5 @7 40 @45in 
Sltunks, hris..40 @50 40 @50 30 @35 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts.. 94@10 8%@ 9 @ 5% 
Branded ....9 @ 9% 84@ 8% @5 
Nat. bulls .. @i7 64@ 6% @ 4%n 
Brnd'd bulls. @ 6n 54@ 5% @ 4%4n 
Calfskins ...12 @13 12 @l38ax 6%@ 7% 
BP exccens 11 @11% @10% @ 7n 
Slunks, reg..60 @70n 55 @60 @40 
Slunks, hrls..30 @40n 30 @35 @27% 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers. @ Zn @ 6%n @ 4n 
Hvy. cows.. @ 7n @ 6%n @ 4n 
NE aie. <disiane @ 8% 74Z4@ 7% @ 4% 
Extremes - 8%4@10 8 @9 5 @ 5% 
Bulls ...c.0. 4%@ 5 4 @ 4% 2%@ 3 
Calfskins ... 9%@10 8%@ 9 54@ 5% 
OE. va caw 9 @ 9% @ 8% 5%4@ 5% 
Light calf..50 @60n 50 @60n 25 @30n 
Deacons ....50 @60n 50 @60n 25 @30n 
Slunks, reg.. @20n @20n \~ 
Slunks, hris. @10n @10n @ 5n 
Horsehides ..3.00@3.40 °2.90@3.40 1.75@2.25 
SHEEPSKINS. 

ee: SEE. 5 caweadcw: “Sesanebaee Seoncsenes 
Sml._ pkr. 

lambs ....1.50@1.75 1.75@2.00 50 @55 
Pkr. shearlgs.80 @85 @85 @45 
Dry pelts ...14 @I16 15 @16 @ 7% 








Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Chicago, Mar. 29, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared with last Friday: 
Mediumweight and weighty fed steers. 
15@25c higher. All yearlings and light 
steers were steady to strong. Market 
was lower early in week but snapped 
back actively to close higher on weighty 
steers, uncovering some new highs for 
season. Extreme top long yearlings 
and 1,391-lb. steers, $7.65; 1,591-lb. 
bullocks, to $7.00; 1,494 lbs., to $7.40; 
liberal supply heavies, $6.25@7.25; big- 
weights, $5.25@6.00, these _ scaling 
1,643 to 1,930 lbs. There were not many 
choice yearlings in crop; better grade 
heifer yearlings, 25@50c higher; top, 
$6.50; lower grade yearlings, butcher 
heifers and all cows, about steady; 
bulls, weak to 15c lower; vealers, gen- 
erally $1.00@1.50 lower. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Market generally 5@15c lower; big- 
weights and packing sows, 15@25c off. 
Salable supply was small, but demand 
was dull. Week’s top, $4.60; late top, 
$4.45, lowest since February 5. Clos- 
ing bulks follow: Better grade 190 to 
240 lbs., $4.85@4.45; 250 to 350 Ibs., 
$3.90@4.35; 140 to 180 lbs., $3.50@ 
4.35; pigs, $2.50@3.25; weighty pack- 
ing sows, $3.25@3.40; best, $3.60. 

SHEEP — Compared with last Fri- 
day: Fat lambs, around 15@25c low- 
er; aged sheep, steady. Increased runs 
early in week and reported weakness 
in wool were factors in the decline. 
Week’s run included scattered native 
spring lambs for Greek Easter trade, 
but was comprised mainly of fed west- 
ern wooled lambs, with a gradually in- 
creased numbers_ shorn offerings. 
Week’s top lambs, $9.25; bulk to pack- 
ers, $9.00 downward; plainer quality, 
$8.25@8.85; clipped lambs, $7.00@ 
7.50, largely $7.25 down; common to 
choice spring lambs, 36 to 62 lbs., $11.00 
@13.25 according to kind; scattered 
aged ewes, $5.00@5.50. 

re 


KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Kansas City, Kans., Mar. 29, 1934. 

CATTLE—A rather uneven trade 
featured the fed steer and yearling 
market during the week. Offerings 
scaling 1,200 lbs. and above, met the 
best outlet and are selling at steady to 
15ec higher rates, as compared with 
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Detroit,Mich. Dayton,Ohio 
’ La Fayette, Ind. 
Louisville,Ky. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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last Friday. Lighter weights were 
slow and uneven, with good to choice 
grades held close to steady, while other 
grades ruled weak to 25c lower. A 
small lot of choice yearlings scored 
$7.10, but the practical top rested at 
$7.00 on choice 1,006-lb. and 1,076-lb. 
weights. No strictly choice heavies 
were offered and the best offered sold 
at $6.30. Most of the fed offerings 
cleared from $4.90@6.25. Fed heifers 
and mixed yearlings declined 25@40c, 
while slaughter cows were weak to 25c 
off. Bulls were reduced 15@25c, and 
vealers lost 25 to mostly 50c, as com- 
pared with a week ago, selling from 
$6.50 down. 

HOGS—The Lenten season continued 
to curtail the demand for fresh pork 
which resulted in further weakness in 
the live trade and values are mostly 
10@15c lower than last Friday with 
underweights and unfinished grades off 
more. The late top dropped to $3.95 
on choice 180- to 240-lb. weights, while 
the bulk of the more desirable 180- to 
300-lb. weights sold from $3.80@3.95. 
Underweights and plain quality offer- 
ings scaling above 170 lbs. ranged 
from $3.00@3.90 at the close. Pack- 
ing sows are 15@25c lower. 

SHEEP — Fed lambs closed rather 
dull with final values weak to 15c un- 
der last Friday. Springers were in a 
sharp reaction, with prices 50@75c 
higher for the same period. Best fed 
lambs closed at $8.85, with most sales 
at $8.65@8.85. Choice native spring 
lambs scored $10.90 at mid-week, while 
best Arizona offerings brought $10.40. 
Mature sheep held about steady with 
most fat ewes selling from $5.50 down. 





—— 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. 

East St. Louis, Ill., Mar. 29, 1934. 

CATTLE—Light receipts and adverse 
weather conditions during the fore part 
of week influenced considerable fluctu- 
ation in cattle prices. Compared with 
last Friday: Steers closed steady to 
10@15c lower; mixed yearlings and 
heifers in good and choice flesh, 15@ 
25¢ lower; common and medium fleshed 
kinds, steady; cowstuff, mostly steady; 
bulls, strong; vealers, 25@50c lower. 
Top 1,268-lb. steers brought $6.50, and 
1,363-lb. steers, $6.00, with bulk of sales 
$4.75@6.20. Bulk of good and choice 
mixed yearlings and heifers cashed at 
$5.00@5.65; top heifers, $5.85; top 


mixed yearlings, $6.00. Medium fleshed 
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ANIZATIONE 
Oldest and Largest = Buyers Exclusively 


Nashville,fenn. Omaha,Neb. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. Sioux City, la. 
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and heifers 


mixed 
largely at $4.25@4.75. 
istered $4.50; most beef kinds, $3.00@ 


yearlings went 


Top cows reg. 


3.75; low cutters, $1.25@1.75. Sausage 
bulls closed the period at a top of $3.49: 
vealers, $6.75. Z 

HOGS—Porker prices wound up 10@ 
25c lower than last Friday; pigs, strong 
to 25c higher. Top late was $4.40, bulk 
of hogs earning $4.25@4.40; packing 
sows, $3.35@3.60. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs recovered early 
losses, and all classes were steady for 
the week. Spring lambs sold mostly 
at $10.00@11.50; odd lots, up to $12.50 
and above. Wooled lambs bulked at 
$8.50@9.00; top, $9.50. Clipped lambs 
earned $7.25@7.75; fat ewes, $5.50, 

—— aS 
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OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. 
Omaha, Neb., Mar. 29, 1934, 

CATTLE—Compared with Friday of 
last week, current prices for fed steers 
and yearlings are very little changed, 
Strictly good and choice grades sold 
fully steady, occasionaly showing a 
touch of strength. Common and medium 
shortfed light steers and yearlings were 
under pressure and are weak to 25c 
lower. Heifers held about steady, but 
cows are unevenly weak to 25c lower, 
medium grades off most. Bulls held 
about steady; vealers, weak to 50c low- 
er. Choice yearlings and _ 1,326-lb, 
steers sold at $7.00, week’s top price. 

HOGS—Compared with last Satur- 
day, hog prices are 5@25c lower, 
medium grade off most. Thursday’s 
top was $3.90 with the following bulks: 
Good and choice 180- to 270-lb. aver- 
ages, $3.60@3.90; medium grades, $3.25 
@3.50; 270 to 350 Ibs., $3.30@3.60; 140 
to 180 lbs., $3.00@3.65; packing sows, 
$3.00@3.20; stags, $2.50@3.00; pigs, 
$1.75@3.00. 

SHEEP—Changes in slaughter lambs 
have been within a narrow price range, 
with comparisons with last Friday weak 
to 10@15c lower; other killing classes, 


steady. Thursday’s bulk fed wooled 
lambs, $8.75; top, $8.90; fed clipped 
lambs, $7.05@7.50; native spring 


lambs, good and choice, $10.00@11.25; 

good and choice ewes, $4.00@5.60; 

good and choice shearlings, $8.35@8.75 
pa eS 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., March 28, 1934. 


CATTLE — Slaughter steers and 
yearlings were steady to 25c lower, 
compared with Friday of last week. 
She stock ruled steady to 15c lower, 
bulls 10@25c off, vealers weak to 5c 
lower. Most medium to good steers 
and yearlings turned at $4.75@5.75, a 
few at $6.00@6.25. Common kinds 
made $3.50@4.50. Medium to good heif- 
ers earned $4.25@5.25, beef cows $2.7 
@3.50, occasionally more. Low cutter 
and cutter cows sold at $1.50@2.50, sav- 
sage bulls at $2.25@2.75. Medium to 
choice vealers late, bulked at $4.00@ 
6.00, week’s top $7.00. 

HOGS—The slight advance in_hog 
prices at this week’s opening was larg- 
ly lost and compared with Friday of 
last week little net change is quotable. 
Better 170- to 260-lb. barrows and gilts 
sold today at $3.90@4.00, one load 
$4.05. Heavier weights and medium 
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grades were down to around $3.50 or 
under. Better light lights sold at $3.00 

3.75, most slaughter pigs $2.50@3.00, 
pulk packing sows $3.00@3.25. 

SHEEP—All classes of sheep and 
lambs are now selling about steady 
with last Wednesday, but slaughter 
lambs are around 10c lower than last 
Friday. On today’s market, good to 
choice fed wooled lambs brought $8.75, 
better natives $8.50@8.75, medium 
grades $7.50@8.00. Freshly shorn fed 
jambs earned $7.00, fat wooled native 
ewes $4.00@5.25. Small lots of native 
spring lambs made $11.00@12.00 this 
week. 


——<¢e—_—_ 


SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Sioux City, Ia., Mar. 29, 1934. 

CATTLE—Most beef steer and year- 
ling prices indicated little change this 
week, although better grade offerings 
over 1,000 lbs. showed some firmness. 
Plain lighterweights found a dull de- 
mand. Choice medium weight beeves 
reached $7.15, and long yearlings sold 
up to $7.00. Most grain fed moved at 
$5.00@6.00. Heifers held barely steady, 
lower grade cows remained unchanged 
and good and choice cows ruled strong. 
Good to choice heifers earned $5.40, 
beef cows bulked at $2.75@3.75, and 
most low cutters and cutters moved at 
$1.50@2.25. Bulls showed little change. 
Medium grades went at $2.90 down late 
in the week. 

HOGS—Narrow outlet in provision 
trade was reflected in live hogs, and a 
weak undertone brought prices to lower 
levels. Moderate receipts failed to 
stimulate local slaughter demand. Com- 
pared with last Friday, a 10@15c de- 
cline was enforced. Thursday’s top 
held at $3.80, while bulk better grade 
180- to 260-lb. weights ranged $3.60@ 
3.75. Good and choice 260- to 350-lb. 
heavies cleared at $3.35@3.60; most 
140- to 170-lb. selections, $2.75@3.50; 
bulk packing sows, $3.00@3.25. 

SHEEP—Fairly liberal receipts early 
in the week brought reductions in fed 
lamb values, but marketings in small 
numbers on late days stimulated trad- 
ing, with some of the loss regained. 
Compared with last Friday, prices 
ranged 10@15c lower. The week’s top 
stopped at $8.90, and late bulk better 
grades made $8.75@8.90. Pre-Easter 
trade developed ready outlet for small 
lots native spring lambs at $10.75@ 
11.50. Fat ewes held steady; one load 
fed westerns, $5.60; other small lots 
natives and westerns, $4.25@5.25. 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. 
Des Moines, Ia., Mar. 29, 1934. 
Hog prices at 22 concentration points 
and 7 packing plants in Iowa and Min- 
nesota broke sharply this week under 
the pressure of large receipts and a 
dull consumer demand for pork. Trad- 
ing was more or less slow all week. 
Quality was improved somewhat in 
some localities through the arrival of 
new crop hogs, but under-finished 
kinds still featured the trade as a 
whole. Current prices are mostly 10@ 
15c lower than last week’s close; late 
bulk good to choice 200 to 260 lbs., 
$3.70@4.00; 270 to 310 Ibs., $3.50@ 
3.85; some big weights, down to $3.35 
@3.40; better 150 to 190 lbs., $3.10@ 
3.95; most packing sows, $2.90@3.25. 
Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration points and 7 
packing plants for the week ended Mar. 
29, were as follows: 





This Last 

week. week. 
Se er 14,200 22,100 
Sat., Mar. 2 13,100 25,900 
Mon., Mar. 26 --- 43,200 32,700 
ee US See re 20,300 15,200 
i, OR re 31,100 21,500 
TO, CEs Dv vcenccwewe caus 26,900 17,600 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Mar. 24, 1934: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Mar. 24....178,000 423,000 273,000 
PROVEOUS WOOK cicsccecee 190,000 472,000 305,000 

933 153,000 473,000 315,000 
5 ...164,000 480,000 349,000 
93 ...201,000 534,000 359,000 
92 ...179,000 477,000 367,000 
PED -sitssave ewwaee saaeke 202,000 681,000 279,000 


Hogs at 11 markets: 


Week Ontled Mar. Dh... 2 .cccccscccccwes 
PUTIN: HUMUIIED: -ois0:b-6-015'0-¥:5-0:0:3:6:0-4. 6.00000 06% Ui 
DD, see-1d bee emew ene s6K.0e se kaa hae 382 
MED. -096:6.056 6:0 00'60.0.0-6 0005' 4 ai6mn 0 6u0'eoede nnn 
 “stanaiars kpiete eerie el ote laaralaldiawiaeee wea J 
SOTO Cee Cee ee CP er 
UE sh anwdieknensnesslepaees ose e ne auemew een 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Mar. 24....137,000 317,000 198,000 
PREVIOUS WOOK ...kccccecss 144,000 352,000 219,000 
ME snk a6 wees <ehinew Wawa 118,000 323,000 208,000 
eee eeren re 124,000 348,000 220,000 
TE, eaesaeelne ated beware 160,000 419,000 260,000 
ED iv cikerereniei wer bansaiereinicnys 134.000 357,000 286,000 
erent ser 157,000 511,000 200,000 

~~ 


FEWER LARD HOGS AVAILABLE. 


Marketing of lard hogs in Danube 
basin countries this spring is expected 
to be smaller than a year ago, accord- 
ing to official reports from Yugoslavia. 
Fewer lard hogs were placed on feed 
in the period July-December and this 
has kept down marketings in recent 








months. At present something ap- 
proaching a shortage in finished lard 
hogs is apparent, according to these 
reports. Meat type hogs placed on 
feed in recent months have remained 
at about normal in numbers. Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia have con- 
cluded agreements with importing coun- 
tries involving various amounts of 
pork, lard and hog exports, but all in 
comparatively small amounts. 


Ge 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week March 22: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
March 22. week. 1933. 
bn, SOE CTEM $ 6.50 $ 5.00 
eer 6.00 6.50 5.00 
ll Se 5.50 5.50 4.50 
EEE, ewadcuvesewo.cks 5.00 5.00 3.50 
Pere 4.75 4.75 3.75 
Princes AWErt 2.0... .60c00 4.25 4.75 3.00 
ee er 5.00 4.50 4.00 
eer ree 4.50 4.50 3.25 
VEAL CALVES. 
CC ee $ 8.00 $ 8.00 
OO OOS 7.50 7.50 5.25 
ere ee 7.00 6.50 5.50 
NEES igi. 6i4co:5:6:0:0 bee 5.50 5.50 5.00 
eee 5.50 5.50 4.50 
Primee Albert ....csscee 4.50 eens rer 
ee 4.55 5.00 5.00 
ae 5.50 5.00 5.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 

SD, 60s arktouaaew rep en $ 9.55 $ 9.90 $ 5.90 
ree reper. or 9.50 10.00 6.00 
CC ee 8.85 9.00 5.50 
WE kcose00-sesw scones 8.60 9.00 4.85 
are rire 8.15 9.00 5.05 
Prince AMEE  ..cccces 8.55 8.80 5.20 
eS erest 8.60 8.60 §.25 
a ere err 8.55 8.80 5.20 


NN essns'sc4 wee aeme *$ 8.75 $ 8.75 $ 6.50 
EL ve.cinsicias a ovieees + 7.50 6.50 6.50 
rn 7.50 7.25 5.75 
rere 6.50 6.50 4.50 
rere a 6.50 6.50 4.50 
PEO BIMOE 2c cicciecce Skee ree Sage 
PEROEE BOW csvrcwcsesiees 6.50 6.50 5.00 
a ere 6.00 ae 4.00 


*Spring lambs $7.00 each. 
*Sfring lambs $6.75 each. 


fe 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Mar. 23, 1934, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 











Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
week. 1933. 
94,190 105,777 
37,485 51,955 
43,352 36,209 
46,767 68,024 
x 34,308 26,371 
Jos 19,174 35,913 
errr 36,145 32,744 16,158 
N. Y., Newark & J. C... 39,927 42,239 42,301 
DE. on cain caesareedwer 387,475 350,258 382,708 











H. L. SPARKS 


National Stock Yards, 





HOGS—SHEEP—CALVES—CATTLE 


lll—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
3S Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 * 

| Springfield, Mo.—Phone 3339 


& CO. 


HOG BUYERS ONLY 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 


National Stock Yards 
Illinois 
Phone East 21 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 
Phone Lincoln 3007 
































Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 


L. H. 








Order Buyer of Live Stock 
MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















Week ending March 31, 1934 
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SIONER show the number of 


CATTLE. 
Week 
ended, 
Mar. 24. 
EN Pe ae 25,943 
i Ce acv.naoesneee 20,408 
CE ceceersesdcveuscs 5 MEE 
mee. tee OED. cc cccsvces 19,083 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
EE: siedevse tae soeeo 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis , 
New York & Jersey City. 8,908 
Oklahoma City 5,1 

Cincinnati 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 





Total 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
er 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Loo 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis H 
New York & Jersey City. 40,086 
Oklahoma City ......... 8,462 


















SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL 
livestock 
tered at 16 centers for the week ended March 24, 
1934. 


Prev. 
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NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New 
markets for week henge March 24, 1 














LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, March 29, 1934, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs excluded) : 


Lt. It. (140-160 lbs.) gd-ch 
Lt. wt. (160-280 lbs.) gd-ch 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch 


(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch 


(290-350 lbs.) gd-ch 
Pkg. sows (275-35 

( 350-425 lbs. ) good 
50 lbs.) good 
a1 











STEERS (550-900 LBS.): 
Choice 
CG nce aesscee 
Medium 
Common 
STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) 
Choice 
eee 
Medium 
Common 
STEERS (1100-1300 LBS. 
Choice 
, See 
Medium 


STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : 
Choice 
Good 
HEIFERS (550-750 LBS.) : 
Choice 
ee ee 
Com-med. 
HEIFERS (750-900 LBS.): 
Gd-ch. 
Com-med. 
COWS: 
Good 
Com-med. 
Low-cut-cut. 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
Good 
Cut-med. 
VEALERS: 
Gd-ch,. 
Medium 
Cul-com. 
CALVES: (250-500 LBS.) : 
Gd-ch. 
Com-med, 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 


(90 Ibs. down) gd-ch.*....... 


Com-med. 
(90-98 Ibs.) gd-ch.* 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch 
Medium 
EWES: 
(90-120 lbs.) gd-ch 
(120-150 Ibs.) gd-ch 
(All weights) com-med 
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Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch... 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 
) good. ; « 

10 Ibs.) medium ...... 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) 


Slaughter Cattle, Calves & Vealers: 

















*Quotations based on ewes and 


CHICAGO, > st. LOUIS, 


$3.50@ 





4.304 
4.10@ 
3.90@ 4.20 
3 ) 





3.25@ 
3.15@ 


4.1 





7.00@ 
6.00@ 
5.00@ 
4.00@ 


.00@ 
00a 
-T5@ 
.00@ 


ie Od 


7 
5.7: 
4.75@ 








3.10@ 
2.50@ 


5.00@ 
4.254 
3.00@ 


50@ 
00a 


8.754 
7.00G 
8.25@ 


T15@ 
6.00@ 


50@ 
-00@ 
.00@ 


C0 be oe 


wethers, 


_CRANA. =ANS. CITY, 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1934. 


Cattle. Hogs. 


INI ooo. o: retres a eireigne esa miale 100 5,000 
ae er re 400 600 
| ee eee 125 1,500 
St. Louis 200 500 
St. Joseph 100 800 
Sioux City 2 


St. Paul 





Fort Worth 100 200 
Eee $a 100 oat 
ee re oe 200 400 
Sa ae 300 800 
Indianapolis .......... ae 100 2,000 
Pittsburgh ........ =o ieee 300 
oe ike 200 1,700 
Ree eer 500 
Ree eked 300 300 
Oklahoma City 300 300 





MONDAY, MARCH 26, 1934. 


ID ccna wic-actre-gremeween 17,000 30,000 
Kansas City 12,000 4,500 
Omaha 11,000 9,000 
St. Louis 3,500 11,000 
St. Joseph 2,600 5,000 
Sioux City 5,000 7,500 
St. Paul 3,900 5,000 









DE WEONE cescceaccews 800 300 
Pre ree 600 1,000 
ae 2,800 2,200 
ROMNVENND ccc cvccsovecess 400 900 
EY tindblawneamesiras 1,300 1,900 
EEE. va c:c.c:ctiaeiees 5 6,000 
rer 2,300 
SEUNG. v.cct0eeeeevere a 3,800 
CN nara aanc< au.6-eerareee f 6,000 
CIOVEIORE cccccccccccccce 1,600 
EE, Serie wn oin'b bee ale le 600 
Oklahoma City 700 





TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 1924. 









ED an. ccneninsceetese 5,500 21,000 
Kansas City ........---- 3,500 3,000 
CORRE. 06000006680 5 9,000 
St. Louis 7 5,000 
St. Joseph 5,000 
Sioux City 9,000 
St. Paul 6,000 
Fort Worth 800 
Milwaukee eearan 2,200 
See mae 300 
EQUIBVENC 5.00000. ¢ 700 
WEE. cece sacvcccseecie 1,200 
Endiamapolis § ...ccccsccees 1,000 3,000 
PICISROTER 6c cccccccece 400 1,000 
CimciMMATL 2... ccccccceces 300 2,200 
CO Oe 100 1,700 
Cleveland 200 400 
Nashville 500 500 
Oklahoma City ......... 500 500 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 1934. 














CHICAGO 22 vcccccccccccces 20,000 
Kansas City ow 4,000 
OmMARA ...c.cccces 10,500 
Bes: MIE sisiavsecie:s 7,000 
St. Joseph 6,500 
Sioux City rr 8,500 
SS a 7,500 
WOME, WER cccviccccisicse 800 
WEREWOEEEO oc ccc ccveccses 1,500 
Denver 600 
RMD vc ciewcnnguscece 700 
Wichita 1,100 
Indianapolis 6,000 
Pittsburgh ver 1,500 
Cincinnati 600 3,000 
MY sisie Xe-siewccaeseaie mn 300 1,500 
Cleveland ceisigd: es 200 400 
Nashville 300 400 
Oklahoma C | eae 1,000 1,100 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 1934. 











CRICRRO oo cveccrcccvecsis 21,000 
DD SEE cavcaccewesa 4,000 
WEE. Scie vis viwinice cess eee 9,000 
i GE Saeseweesgewens 7,500 
Bt. JOWCPM «cc. ccces . 4,500 
MeOUE CH ....ccce 8,500 
We. BOE cecccces sews 4,500 
WUE WRGE  cicceccatscees 1,000 
Milwaukee os 1,300 
Bre 900 
Louisville ai arava 900 
OE wewecace 900 1,400 
eer eee 1,000 6,000 
Pittsburgh . or 1,800 
SUEEMMOEE cece cccceessee 1,200 2,900 
EE in < wagiacee ale b.e.6 655 400 1,000 
Oo Pee eer 300 500 
eee 500 400 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,500 1,300 
FRIDAY, MARCH 30, 1934. 
CHRCRED: occ ccsvcccceoces 1,000 16,000 
Kansas City ..... 900 1,500 
CEE vscceccus 1,000 6,000 


St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 


800 8,000 
700 3,000 
600 5,000 





SS arr 1,600 6,000 
Fort Worth 600 2,400 
DORVET .ccccce 200 1,500 
WEEION.  sccccccccucccehs 200 700 
PRGIMMOMONS oc ccccecccs 400 6,000 
yo | eer cal 1,000 
CIMCTBMATE 2 ccccccccpeces 1,100 3,400 
RE toikecania ware kwkadtion << 200 1,800 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,000 800 
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RS PACKERS PURCHASES 
Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, March 24, 
1934, with comparisons, are reported to THE 
Sheep NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 
. 4,000 CHICAGO 
0 2 500 Hogs. Sheep. 
0 , 100 Armour and Co. ........ 5,060 9.90% 
0 2.500 eee 3,039 2.964 
U 1,000 Morris & CO. ....0000. eae 4,445 
O 100 8 See eee 3,805 7,882 
0 200 Anglo-Amer. Prov, Co.... mat ae 
. 6,700 G. H. Hammond Co. : 2,032 
4 100 Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
100 Shippers . . 
~ 300 Others Secu nie Minieatacnueoes 
0 - Brennan Pkg. Co., 2,710 tone Hygrade Food 
0 “ss Products Corp., 2,552 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 5,907 
0 100 hogs. 
O = Total: 35,256 cattle, 10,101 calves, 64,595 hogs, 
57,045 sheep. 
Not including 1,319 cattle, 2,196 calves, 44,308 
0 4 hogs and 6,957 sheep bought direct. 
. 9,500 KANSAS CITY. 
3,500 
0  2'509 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. =. 
0 7,000 Armour and Co..... 2, S48 5,171 283 
0 5,000 Cudahy Pkg. Co. 907 969 
0 3,500 Morris & Co........ € 744 re 
0 600 SRE OB... s050000 360 «1,018 5,545 
0 - 100 Wilson & Co....... 7: 37 2,469 
D oe Independent Pkg. Co. .... ee 291 — 
00 (RRR ation Nees 04: 17 3,43 8,785 
0 800 aes Fae eh 
0 300 Total . nidaeecee 4,371 17,879 35,085 
4 + . ,879 35,082 
4 sie. OMAHA. 
0, 
: 1,500 Cattle and 
200 Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
0 10 Armour and Co.......... 5,674 10,273 2,997 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 4,043 6,406 8,260 
J. MI ve weesecen 9S4 4,511 mates 
ee ee 2,183 §12 2,078 
0 Paget 
“ a BENE HE OB. os cmc ncine ee 6,486 6,101 7,263 
if 8'500 Se aieraid 16,955 eee 
4 11500 Eagle Pkg. Co., 6 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
) 3,000 Co., 35 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 50 cattle: 
) Omaha Pkg. Co., 78 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, &6 
D cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 47 cattle: Lincoln 
> Pkg. Co., 373 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 40 cattle: 
4 ‘ oe — Pkg. Co., 145 cattle; Wilson & Co., 801 
800 cattle. 
; ba Total: 21,031 cattle and calves; 44,758 hogs; 
20,598 sheep. 
) 300 
7 EAST ST. LOUIS. 
) 100 
) 100 Cattie. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
) 200 Armour and Co..... 4,411 9,288 4,953 
) 200 Swift & Co......... ‘ 4,069 9.051 4.281 
) 100 eras & OO... 222. 712 ° "464 
Hunter Pkg. Co.... Me 2.111 202 
L. +s ae. = i eerewas > 1,082 : 
: Krey | a Re er 959 mete 
) 6,000 I 4,031 16,794 740 
4 cus DEEN swicsecs<cnene SN 219 7,251 526 
2,0) - - « — ai 
4 A EOE 11, 044 13,442 46,536 11,166 
) 3" Not including 2.239 cattle, 3,932 calves, 23.759 
) 3°700 hogs and 198 sheep bought direct. 
be ST. LOUIS. 
) 4,800 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
) 300 Sieloff Pkg. Co. 195 38 898 - 
» 700 Laclede Pkg. Co.... 33 Ms 32 cs 
) 200 ee 
) 800 American Pkg. Co.. ... 182 me 
> Hunter Phe. Co..0. 20022220 
a. Madison Pkg. Co... 312) 30 20 a 
Sokolik Pkg. Co.... 11 7 24 
; = Belesot Pkg. Co.... .... - ee 79 
Shippere Sake caceeoe 228 904 90 
rea 158 293 5 
> 11.000 MEE Hideraeawinns 425 471 3,377 198 
BA - ST. JOSEPH. 
) 1,800 Cattle. Calves zs. Shee 
‘ He nm : e. Ca asm Hoge. She ep. 
2000 Dien LE 3,104 893 10,716 15,077 
2, Armour and Co 3,392 5 "5167718 
bh an an 3,392 854 9.51¢€ S 
‘ 700 Ott 9,516 7.71% 
500 thers - 1,046 18 839 5.463 
400 Total TT 9 j “ae ‘on 
‘ 9.500 ae Wnieaencece sind 7,542 1,765 21,071 28,258 
= SIOUX CITY. 
) 700 a Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
y 1,800 thy Pkg. Co.... 3.27 258 9.297 707 
500 armour and Co..... 3/818 204 «9441 6 Tn 
2 amt & Co......... 2.910 189 6,740 4.681 
1,500 a seve e 2BT2 1 10.956 
= Ae 196 9 ee 
) 200 . . - “ 
Total ............12.770 661 36,447 18.450 
MILWAUKEE 
) 10,000 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
) 500 : ‘lankinton PI . 7 
‘ 43 . * ‘. _ Co. 1,815 10,021 7,179 355 
) 1,200 aR, Harri % : oS sa 
» 3,000 N. airy 
» 3,000 The Layton (o 9°" " 360 
) 500 R. Gumz & Co.) 9)! és 19 
) 500 Armour and Co., Mil. 561 5 0RG ; 
) 9,000 Armour 4 7 — 9,060 
and Co... Chi 68 
) 1,000 XY B.D.M. ColN.Y 20 
- Shipr : °4 on “a0 
i mt 0 3) iH 
800 488 425 62 128 
) 200 Tots a¢ i er an 
| = otal ............ 3,829 15,526 7,716 493 





Week ending March 31, 1934 








WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 776 «2,118 2,896 





Dold Pkg. Co...... 64 1,408 122 
Wichita D. B. Co... Sncese aioe aga 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... oan 
Fred W. Dold & Sons 410 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 139 

BE kw dtnwsee es 1,969 840 4,075 3.018 


Not including 2,321 hogs bought direct. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Co..... 1,912 589 4,069 1,257 
Wilson & Co....... 1816 630 3.666 1.130 
GE <25.85.. 138 So at ok 

Total ............ 3,866 1,248 8.212 2,387 


Not including 250 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 





Swit & Ce. ..-.200 867 1732200 a. 238 
Armour and Co..... 744 147 1,887 100 
WEE © netG-acckaeon 1,517 178 2,205 12.038 

WED sAdesenwsave 3,128 498 6. 391 31,871 


ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Co..... 3,709 5,210 9,746 3,643 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 355 1,780 ane owes 
Swift & Co........ 5,403 7,759 12,174 5,421 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,452 77 esse eee 
GE Kiwi ed venewee 981 10 11,004 618 

WED. «nacweeannut 11, 900 14,836 32,924 9,682 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 














Kingan Co. ........ 1,726 651 8,746 718 
Armour and Co..... 481 97 1,308 even 
Hilgemeier 8 at aie 980 
Brown Bros. 136 23 1i7 
Stumpf Bros. es pias 68 
Schussler Pkg. - 34 oat 352 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 100 eek 160 
Indiana Prov. Co. 24 8 13 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 32 5 wai eines 
Art Wabnitz ....... cone 65 . 50 
LS eee 1,672 3,171 15,867 THO 
EE ws se amie ee 412 77 241 56 
reer ee ae 625 4,098 28,013 1,554 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... .... 6 eauele 57 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 8 Scapa 363 eiecnie 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 1,225 185 4,692 580 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 144 76 1,444 re 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 3 jae 274 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 19 winnie 2,054 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 3 wins 430 =e 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 128 226 reefers 6 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 18 ane 2,254 
John F. Stegner Co. 258 274 e9mn 
ase 88 1,675 3.474 ee 
I visa s-cenwianre 964 422 319 158 
ME eset arenes 2,842 2.864 15,304 795 


Not including 1.182 cattle. 110 calves, 2.289 
hogs and 741 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended March 24, 1934, with comparisons: 









CATTLE. . 

Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

Mar. 24. week. 1933. 
SE ins ecesacermnaeominars 5,25 40,851 33,608 
Kansas City , 0F 17,566 19,228 
eee, METS 22,275 17.281 
East St. Louis. . 11,044 11,426 9.548 
St. Louis .... ek 425 455 axsigth 
a Eee ee 7,542 8,185 5.062 
EE MONE ane e004 wescceree 12.770 11,146 8.798 
Oklahoma City .......... 3.866 4.235 2,844 
Co a . 2.042 1.448 
eS ee , 3,442 3.134 
=, ee f 10.899 10,131 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


2.478 9 ore 
5,348 3. 749 
3,356 2.540 





Olah sce e hee 135,764 144,704 119,833 


Chicago 
Kansas 
Omaha 

Fast St. 











St. Louis ane és 
St. Joseph 24,751 
Sioux City ... 5 50,444 
Oklahoma City ......... 8,212 6.6388 
Ae aes 4,075 5.018 
eee ee 6.391 6.932 
ol, ee eer 32,924 32,484 
SO ee 7.716 8,001 
| en 28.013 29.183 
oe 15,304 18,070 
Ce ere 337,298 378,059 
SHEEP 
OE ae 57,045 54,230 
MeOmens OMY .ccccccccece 35,085 32,065 
CUMBRR  soccccevcccccccss SOS 6ST 
BONO -BE.. TOW, 6.s-ssccece 11,166 10,000 

















Se er en 198 429 aii 
St. Joseph .........02-. 26,208 28,618 25.508 
oes Be, eee 18,450 19,307 11,411 
Oklahoma Olty ...cccecee 2,387 1,201 1,263 
NE. (ie: 5eaisa'vew-ev Sines 3,018 3,043 5,132 
MNNINE <ais s.cca's w naieun ane 31,871 44,850 39,189 
it NE vee eta iccem sien 9,682 8.496 10.564 
bn eee, Se ee 493 887 885 
NED: * 6. 4:0:6:0004008's 1,554 3.565 5.561 
WOE Siaseaiseenes eas 795 1,525 3.009 

TL. ‘kiesasoncv couse 220,600 240,381 226.073 


a 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 
RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Mon., March 19.12,894 1, 854 10,859 
Tues., March 20.. 6,772 2 13,656 
Wed., March 21.. 7,997 7,871 
Thurs., March 22, 5,641 13,487 
Fri., March 23... 1,970 11,221 
Sat., March 24... 100 4,000 











Total this week. .35,¢ 11,996 110.992 61,094 
Previous week 3,633 11,000 110,710 62,538 
Year ago ...... 876 7,103 113,160 67,159 
Two years ago. ..38,867 8,495 115,392 60,768 
SHIPMENTS 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 














Mon., March 19.. 3,216 236 4,088 
Tues., March 20.. 2,157 193 3,748 
Wed., March 21. 287 57 17 
Thurs., March 22. S: ere 185 4,365 
Fri., March 23... 494 eer 2,1: 1,348 
Sat., March 24.. verns eens 500 500 
Total this week. .10,197 671 12,028 14,066 
Previous week ..11,625 659 10,277 13,594 
YOO? ABO ..ccecse 10,177 508 8, 831 R 

Two years ago. ..11,607 744 19,144 17,250 


Total receipts for month and year to Mar. 24, 
with comparisons: 
March ——— Year———. 
1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 


Cattle ......126,171 98,071 521,583 390,183 








Calves 37,124 24,830 119,277 81,927 
Hogs 34,516 346,901 1,780,421 1,569,995 


Sheep ©. .....200/170 216:888  '708,492  '922°526 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended Mar. 24.$ 6.00 $ 4.30 $ 4.60 $ 9.10 
Previous week ...... 5.90 4.35 4.50 9.40 








1933 4.05 2.20 5.60 
1932 4.30 3.50 6.85 
1931 7.45 4.00 8.35 
1930 9.90 5.00 10.00 
1929 11.70 8.25 16.95 

Av. 1929-1933 ... £ 8.85 $7.50 $ 4.60 $ 9.55 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Mar. 24.... 25,200 99,000 47,000 


PROVIORE WORK 2 .cscccucs 32,008 48,944 
ES 47,583 
errr 27,260 43,518 
19. ~4 Srelssbinnaeieielwenaigleseane aes 31,171 39,370 
or errr rt 21,049 62,468 
192 * araienetavararwia-e erslarein Wrtactiens 31,581 33,852 





7 *Saturday, Mar. 24, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended Mar. 24.110,000 236 $ ry $ 4.30 


Prevoius week ....... 110,710 233 4.65 4.35 
BE Saececcasewsseann 113,160 247 4.35 4.05 
ME BGS 94.040 Kedeseeen 115,392 238 4.80 4.30 
BIS SS Se e” 144,389 242 8.25 7.45 
SEY "Gish vias aaa a ate 99,812 236 10.80 9.90 
BE . sdunéscshananan 147,010 239 12.15 11.70 


Av. 1929-1933 ......124,000 240 $ 8.05 $ 7.50 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Mar. 24, 1934, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended March 23, 1934, with com- 
parisons: 

Week ended March 2B........ccscseccccces 107,745 
Previous week 
EE 64s sos RRA CRIN eeNlee EEE 1 
BE Saacted ce wererns ores aaa 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
March 29, 1934, were as follows: 





Week 
ended, Prev. 
Mar. 29. week. 





Packers’ purchases 57,703 
Direct to packers 57,22 46,802 
Shippers’ purchases .............. 11,603 =11,999 
BD cvawedhisersgeneuanecedeens 123,229 116,504 
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CHICAGO SECTION 


E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis, provision 
broker, spent some time in Chicago the 
past week. 

Clarence Robert Lazerus, Inc., pro- 
vision brokerage firm, has moved to 
new quarters on the 41st floor of the 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


Herbert Wells, president and general 
manager of Carstens Packing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., was in Chicago for the 
day, last Saturday. 

John C. Haney, vice-president, Jones 
Tri-Mor Sausage Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
spent several days in Chicago during 
the past week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 17,484 cattle, 7,752 
calves, 44,890 hogs, 31,242 sheep. 

4 


S. E. Watkins, formerly manager of 
the Armour branch house, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has assumed the management of 
Armour’s Denver plant wholesale 
market. 

Jay C. Hormel, president, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., and 
Reuben A. Rath, secretary, Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, spent last 
Sunday in Chicago. 

T. E. Ryan, general manager, Fred 
Eckart Pkg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and 
Henry C. Kuhner, president, Kuhner 
Pkg. Co., Muncie, Ind., were in Chicago 
for a few days this week. 


Laurance H. Armour, director of 
Armour and Company, was elected 
president of the American National 
Bank and Trust Co. this week. Mr. 
Armour has been actively connected 
with the packing industry since 1909. 


K. E. Grossnickle has been appointed 
assistant general auditor of Armour 
and Company. Mr. Grossnickle was 
formerly head of the foreign accounting 
department, where he is succeeded by 
J. J. O’Connor. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended March 24, 1934, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Mar. 24. week. week, '33. 
Cured meats, Ibs. ..24,074,000 23,264,000 16,284,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..43,202,000 39,851,000 33,736,000 






ae, Te ceveswawe 4.894.000 4,668,000 3,739,000 

Among those attending meetings at 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
during the past week were the follow- 
ing: A. C. Bolz, vice president and 
manager, Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., 
Madison, Wis.; G. M. Foster, vice-presi- 
dent, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; 
W. B. Smith, general manager, Theurer- 
Norton Provision Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
R. D. Gower, assistant comptroller, 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; 
Albert H. Kahn, treasurer, and Marcus 
C. Scheumann, superintendent, The E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
W. R. Sinclair, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and A. Ewing Sinclair, plant 
superintendent, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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ARNOLD BROS. 66 YEARS OLD. 


Arnold Bros., Inc., held anniversary 
week from March 26 to 31 at their 
store on Haymarket Square, Chicago. 
It is their sixty-sixth anniversary. The 
company started in Chicago in 1868 as 
a retail market, then expanded to in- 
clude wholesaling and finally into the 
slaughtering of its own livestock. Spe- 
cial displays were arranged in their 
retail market, not only of cut meats, 
but of the many meat products manu- 
factured by the company. Canned 
fruits and preserves, domestic and im- 
ported cheese, and similar allied lines 
of which they are distributors were also 
on display. 


ROY NEELY PASSES AWAY. 

Roy Neely, packinghouse products 
broker, died Saturday night, March 24, 
in Chicago, tollowing an appendicitis 
operation. 

Mr. Neely came to Chicago twenty 
years ago and had been here since that 
time. Most of the time he had been in 
business for himself, always in the pro- 
vision line. At the time of his death 
he was 44 years old. 





PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packers’, leather 
companies’, chain stores’ and 100d man- 
utaccurers’ listed stocks, March 28, 
1984, or nearest previous date, with 
number shares dealt in during week, 
and ciosing prices, March 21, 1934: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended March March 
March 28. —March 28.— 28 21. 
Amal. Leather. 1,100 5% 4% 5% 6 
Pe. FO a s<% 400 40% 4048 tus 40 
Amer, H. & L. 300 9 9 9 a. 
Do. Ptd. .... 400 36% 30 sb ou 
Amer. Stores... 300 30% BU% 0% 0g 
Armour <A. 14,900 i 5% 5% 5% 
Ss ees 4,700 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Do. Lil. Pfd.11,300 DY SG DS % 5S ody 
Do. Del. Pfd. 200 86 &6 RG S714 
Beechnut Pack. 200 60 60 tw il 
Bohack, H. C.. 23 10 10 10 13% 
ee Wie. cee aes toon saiete re AL) 
Brennan Pack... .... nees éve% wane iv 
Dae oases bere wtie v0 
Chick. Co. Oil. 1,200 261 26% 264 a1% 
Childs Co. .... 1,200 8% 8% 8% Why 
Cudahy Pack. . 2,000 46 46 46 15% 
Nirst Nat. Strs. 2,800 58% 58 58 1G 
Gen. Foods ...10,300 3314, 382% 35% 5% 
Gobel Co. ..... 3,100 8 1% 8 81, 
Gr. A & P Ist 
AA 160 125%, 125% 125% 1231 
Do. New .... 170) 180 130 130 136% 
Hormel, G. A.. .... are mame ° 19 
Hygrade Food.. 600 41, 3% 3% ty 
Kroger G. & B. 4,900 30 29% 30 30 
Libby MeNeill. 5,250 5% 5 5% 5 
MeMarr Stores. .... ésee Netart eek 8% 
Mayer, Oscar... .... were’ Rota akely jlo 
Mickelberry Co. 300 2% 2% 2% 2% 
M. & H. Pfd.. 350 8 8 8 8 
Morrell & Co.. 100 45 45 45 44), 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A .... on “we aed 1% 
cS Serer aeons wie 4 
Nat. Leather 900 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Mat. TOG oes 1,800 15% 15% 155% 16% 
Proc. & Gamb. 5,300 35 343 34% 35 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 20 106% 106%, 106% 105 
Rath Pack. ... +: ceare eens =e 24% 
Safeway Strs.. 9,000 52 51 51% 51 
Do. 6% Pfd. 2,130 99 99 99 99 
Do. 7% Pfd. 250 107% 106% 106% 106 
Stahl Meyer... 100 6 6 6 55g 
Swift & Co.... 8,200 16 15% 16 16 
Do. Intl. ... 6,600 28 27% 27% 27% 
Teams FOR 6c aves er nee aaoten 5 
U. 8. Cold Stor. .... ea eee aa seals 3314 
U. S. Leather. 600 9% 9% 9% 9% 
Do. A. ...... 1,200 15% 15% 15% 15% 
Do. Pr. PR. «2. are ae ane 75 
Wesson Oil ... 3,200 24% 24% 24% 24% 
Do. Prd. .... 700 38 58 58 584 
Wilson & Co... 1,800 7 6% 7 6% 
do. A. ......13,800 21% 20 205, 194% 
Do. Pfd. .... 2,200 72% 70 72% 69% 


Surviving are his widow and three 
small children. Funeral services were 
held March 27, with interment at Port 
Huron, Mich. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS. 


Oscar F. Mayer, chairman of the 
board of Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., was 
given a surprise celebration on his 75th 
birthday which occurred March 29, 
Business operations in the Chicago 
plant of the company ceased shortly be- 
fore noon on that day and Mr. Mayer, 
unmindful of the fact that it was his 
birthday, started out to find the cause, 
At the door of his office he was greeted 
by a host of employes assembled to 
congratulate him and stage a surprise 
birthday party. They drank toasts to 
his health and praised him for his in- 
terest in his workers and presented 
him with gifts. 

Fifty-one years ago Mr. Mayer 
started the company, of which he is 
now chairman of the board, having been 
succeeded as president by his son, Oscar 
G. Mayer and called his two brothers 
from Germany to aid him in the pack- 
ing business. The company moved to 
its present location in 1889. From the 
beginning Mr. Mayer’s watchword has 
been “quality.” 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


Oppenheimer Casing Co., Harry D. 
Oppenheimer, president, are this year 
celebrating their 20th anniversary. An- 
nouncements very appropriate to the 
event were sent out by the company 


this week. 
a 
NEW CHICAGO PLANT MANAGER. 


William D. Priel, after 39 years ex- 
perience in the packinghouse business, 
has been made general manager of the 
Chicago plant of Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp. Mr. Priel entered the pack- 
ing business when eleven years of age 
at Louisville, Ky. He was with the 
Louisville Packing Co. eleven years. 
After a broad general exuperience in 
the field he went with Hygrade a little 
over four years ago. He started as sales 
manager out of Chicago for southern 
territory, then went to the Topeka plant 
as general manager, later to Buffalo, in 
the same capacity for two and one half 
years and finally as general manager 
of the Chicago plant in 1934. 

a 


CORNED BEEF HASH FEATURED. 


The Illinois Meat Company of Chi- 
cago is conducting a daily radio pro- 
gram featuring a special brand of 


corned beef hash. At present a jingle 
contest is being conducted which is said 
to be proving extremely successful for 
dealers, since the jingle must be sub- 
mitted on a label from the corned 

can. Consumers are making every 
effort to procure the product in an at 
tempt to win one of the prizes which 
are generous gift kits made up of @ 
supply of meat products put out by the 
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H. P. HENSCHIEN 


ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 


PACKING PLANTS PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS ; 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Successors 


. GRAND BLVD. 

















SUPPLIES 
1515 N 


REFRIGERATION 
EVERYTHING FOR .~y PACKER 


BONNELL- TOHTZ Co. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 








Illinois Meat Company. Recipes are 
sent out as a feature of the broadcast 
and the manufacturers state that there 
are 6,743 different ways of serving this 
hash. The company claims that this 
project has been conducive to a tremen- 
dous increase in business. 

—— fe - | 


ENGINEERING FIRM EXPANDS. 


Enlargement of the architectural and 
engineering department and increased 
facilities for handling promptly, pack- 
ers’ building and equipment problems, 
are announced by Menges & Mange, 
meat plant architects and engineers, St. 
Louis, Mo. A growing demand for the 
firm’s services has made this expansion 
necessary, it is announced. 

Qo 


NEW MEAT STORES. 

Several markets dealing in meats and 
meat products have opened recently in 
Chicago for both wholesale and retail 
business. French Brothers have opened 
a store at 520 W. 69th st., to sell meat 
and groceries both at wholesale and re- 
tail. Lizak Meat Co., 6072 Navarre 
ave., will engage in the business of 
selling meats and kindred lines at 
wholesale, and in a general merchan- 
dising business. Atlantic Markets, Inc., 
134 N. La Salle St., will own and oper- 
ate stores to buy and sell at wholesale 
and retail, meats, meat products, gro- 
ceries, dairy products and allied food 
products. Pyramid Foods, Inc., 3330 
Lake Shore Drive, have incorporated 
to process, buy and sell food products, 
to develop and sell or lease methods of 
processing materials and machinery. 








PACKERS’ PROFITS. 
(Continued from page 21.) 


practically no return to the stock- 
holder for his investment. 
The accompanying tables give more 





Percentages of Profits to Net 
Worth of Corporations. 
Table 2 


Meat Packing 


All 
Industries (a) Industry (b) 


te 
detailed information: 57 
5.1 
r 2.3 
Percentage of Net Profits to Sales 5.8 
of Corporations. » 3.7 
(2.1)* 
Table 1. (0.8)* 
All Mfg. Meat 3.8% 
Industries. Packing. a 
( seal ()* Represent losses. 
-51) *% 
1.75 (a) Figures are for 2,046 identical manufac- 
1.80 turing corporations for 1923 to 1928 (Bulletin 44 
1.35 of National Bureau of Economic Research), for 
1.26 1,300 identical manufacturing and trading corpora- 
54 tions for 1929 to 1931 (April, 1932, letter of Na- 
1.32 tional City Bank), and for about 1,400 similar 
1.04 enterprises for 1932 (April, 1933, letter of National 
.90 City Bank). 
( .65)* (b) Figures are for all meat packing companies 
accutane as conducting slaughtering operations (Annual Re- 
Seanad 4.726 88° ports of Packers and Stockyards Division of Bu- 
i seta NO = -887o reau of Animal Industry—years 1923 and 1924 
10-Year partly estimated from incomplete data). 
Industry. Avg. (a) 


RIED a os alata aime aierare ere wie ews ecea ee 
Printing and Publishing 
Stone, Clay, 


7.90% 
Sis sb-o bn kh baeknie 7.82 


Ee 7.09 
> 


In considering the profit figures re- 
ported by the packing industry, it 


MCRAE PUGGUNE oc. ssc cinisune vecieioesen 5.72 should be borne in mind that the profits 
RG MEIN AIDS. 0c, anc aaWreeweae drew eins 5.07 

MN a ee ee 4.17 reported represent profits from all 
on settee eee ee eres ceeeseees = sources. Many packers handle not only 
Leather RAIA RS OURO PUI CS 1.73 meat, but also by-products, poultry, but- 
NE © s- ein Siig way Sea wise a 06d we Sa eae e 68 one ° 
WORGEE POGUE ice 6 5.0:cccienvcnoepresains.e 130 ter, eggs, fertilizer, shortening, and va- 
Re re 88(b) 


()* Represents losses. 
(a) Figures from Statistics of Income 
turns, 


Tax Re- 


(b) Figures for companies conducting slaughter- 
ing operations as shown by annual reports of 
Packers and Stockyards Division, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, except 1923 and 1924 estimated from 
incomplete data and 1922 estimated from reports 
of 48 companies representing about half the total 
volume of the industry. 














SMITH, BRUBAKER & EGAN 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


3ONo.LaSALLE ST. 


_ Reeve tis =a 
THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 





















Broker 


EE 





GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 




















Week ending March 31, 1934 


| a Ore Or 


SHURQTITCH 





INDEPENDENT CASING COMPANY 


1335 West Forty-Seventh Street 


rious other products. If only gains from 
meat packing operations were included, 
the profits would be smaller than the 
modest figures shown. 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages ef 
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CASINGS 


Importers 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Exporters 
New York coulis Hamburg 






Chicago, linois 
8 











CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1954 


Open. High. Low. Close 
LARD 
May (Old) 5.90 6.42% 6.40 5.90 
May ...... 6.40 6.421% 6.40 6.421%4b 
July ...... 6.45 6.47% 6.45 6.4AT1QD 
Sept. . 6.67% 6.67% 6.65 6.67% 


CLEAR BELLIES 


May (Old) ‘ 7.35n 
| Ree, 7.95 
DE avecda wees 8.25b 
Sept. 8.50n 
MONDAY, MARCH 26, 1934. 

LARD 

May (Old) 5.95 5.92%b 
May 6.5214 6.421ob 
July 6.55 6.52 lax 
Sept. 6.80 6.70b 





CLEAR BELLIES— 








May (Old) 7.¢ 

BE. cceuns ees 7.4 

GE aieens oe 8.25ax 

WO. cccws cove 8.50ax 

TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 19347 

LARD 

May (Old) .... ore sabe 5.77 44b 

May ; 6:25 6.27%b 

ea a 6.35b 

eee vases 6.50 6.55ax 

CLEAR BELLIES 

May (Old) ? 7.30n 

peat 7.80 7.8714 7.80 7.8714b 

Dn cnkee sees ‘ 8.20ax 

re 8.50ax 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 19384. 

LARD— 

May (Old) 5.67 ie 

| ee 6.17% 

we ‘wkeges 21 6.22% 

a ea 50 6.40 





CLEAR BELLIES 


May (Old) . ee 7.40n 
ee  ewexas 7.85 8.00 8.00 
ny ate odace 8.05 8.20 8.20b 
| ee 8.37% 8.40 2 8.40b 





THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 1934 





LARD 
May (Old) 5. 1.80 5.80 
lay \ 6.27% 
MOP Pre 6.37% 
rae 6.60 
CLEAR BELLIES 
may (O88) .... aniate a aia 7.40n 
BY cccscs 8.00 8.00b 
a «seus 8.25 8.25 
a... eeaee +e 8.45b 
Friday, March 30, 1934. 
HOLIDAY—No Market 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; . Split. 


There are four types of lard. Do 
you know what they are, what fats are 
used in each and how each one is made? 
Read “PorK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 


PURE VINEGARS 


CALLAHAN & COMPANY. 


TH LA a ¢ TREET 
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CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
March 29, 19384. 


REGULAR HAMS. 





Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard, Standard. Fancy. 
RAE 11% 11% 11% 
SUN al os nG wien 11% 11% 11% 
33) eer 11% 11 11% 
Dy a coesacicers 11% 10% 114 
10-16 range ...... 11% eee eves 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
DOE  eaveeltece sore 12 10% 11% 
IRS octatatare arya 12 10% 11% 
SPER accecesceres 12 10% 11% 
16-22 range ...... 12 ooee eee 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
10-12 12 
12-14 12 
14-16 2 
16-18 11h 
18-20 10% 11 
20-: 9% 10% 
9% ae 
9 
8% 
7% 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickied 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
| eee 7% 7% 814 
rr 7% 7% 8 
SR 4b atcaleean 8 7% 84 
__ ae es oeekn 8 &14 
ene a Ss 8 81, 
BELLIES. 
Green Cured 
Sq. Sdls. S.P. Dry Cured. 
a, OO CO 12 11% 12 
| Se 11% 114% 11% 
a CET Sr 11% 11 11% 
iE aveaweseeess 10% 10 10% 
BE Sinatsnioecwesis 10%4 9% 1014 
BED Sccsuawecens 10 9% 10 
*D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
8% ree 
Rg 85q an 
8 Sly ons 
8 8 8 
8 814 8 
7% 7% 
1% 75% 
7% 7 
7% 7% 





*New but fully cured. 


D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Export 


Standard. Trim. 
RSM os cinahcudeinerenadadalecems 5% 6 
| Se ee sree 6 64 
 BPPrrorrrerr rrr rere 6% 6% 
BED ckcietetveranvenswenans 7% 7% 
RPE | a hivssiler sitesinde eon ba ea 7% 7% 
EE On re 7% 8 
ES RRS ARS CTS 814 

OTHER PD. 8S. MEATS. 

Mxtra short ClOA@TS 2. .ccccess 1 35-45 Ton 
Extra short ribs ............ 33-45 Tin 
Regular plates ..........00- 6-8 5% 

oo Be eee 4-6 5 
SE EE. cdi ndslieeaecesnnae ele: 4% 
Green square jowls ......... sari 5% 
Green rough jowls .......... gners 4% 

LARD 

Prime Steam, COR 6... ccccstvcesccccvcces tre 
oo a eer re 6.12% 
Refined, boxed, N. Y¥.—Export........... unquoted 
NE ONG OD ogc oo aug co ecsoacaccccous 7.87% 
Be DONE ev kcwrcdvieys C6t0viseribostaceeved 612% 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 


Whole. Ground. 
EES cccccccvccccecevesseeceoess A A ts 


DD  caceeutveyeusteeeeetonues 3 

GIOVE ccccccccceces eesces ecccevesees ED 18 
GHERREEE ccccccccccccccesccccesceee 6F 8% 
Ginger eae ate 10 
Mace, 52 54 
Nutmeg oa 16 
Pepper, 12 13% 
Pepper, » 21 
Pepper, ae 16 
Pepper, 18 20 














PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS, 


Exports of pork products from prin. 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended March 24, 1934: 


PORK. 
From 
Week Week Nov. 1. 
ended ended 1933, to 


Mar. 24. Mar. 25. Mar. 24, 
1934, 1933, 1934, 
bbls. bbls. bbls. 








WD zsGawes saeecaeees ee 397 1,864 
To United Kingdom..... eer 1,074 
COMEIMORE occ cccsseccees eves “105 491 
Sth. and Ctl. America. oe 292 aul 
West INGIEG 2 ccs ccvecees Sees 299 

BACON AND HAMS. 
Mibs. M Ibs. 

PE cwiccrer en nerananee 4,297 2 
To United Kingdom..... 4,165 
CONG. bones ccwucseses 76 
Wee ERGIOE  ccceccesecs aes 
IIE . a6. 48 oow wah oweesers 7 
Other countries ........ 49 

LARD. 
Mlibs. Mlbs. M lbs, 

| En ara ee 7,611 162,188 
To United Kingdom..... 4,701 105,705 
OS RSE ee 2,341 51,084 
Sth. and Ctl. America... 7 3,104 
TE DOD oc vecscowe wen 7 562 2,290 
Other countries ........ 5 Cass 7 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ending March 24, 1934. 
Bacon and 
Pork, Hams, Lard, 








From Bbls. MIbs. M Ibs, 
ee SL, hs cdc eesesa ne maaeeed 685 2,398 
eee are seee eee 205 
errr ee - 398 
New Orleans = 562 
St. John, N. B. 2, 937 
aa a, AT 
ZOCRE WOOK .ccccce + 5.046 
Previous week 5,482 
me WOE BOR oo 6 vcicicee ss £ 5 6,181 
Cee. Week JISGG.......0-. 397 2,345 7,611 


SUMMARY OF EXPORTS FROM a a? 
1933, TO MARCH 24, 193 
1933 to 1932 to De- 
1934. 1933. Increase. crease. 
Pork, M Ibs.... 373 817 er 444 
Bacon and Hams, 


} SEG! ete aiasais 59,544 31,815 27,729 oon 
Lard, M Ibs....162,188 223,610 ee. 61,422 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Cwt. Sacks. 














Nitrite of —, per 100 lbs..... -. -$9.08 
qa 4 bbl. delivered.) 
(5 or aA. bbls. a _ lbs. 
Gelivered) ..cccccccccccce. . 
—., 1to4 bbis. f.o. b. —b Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated........... 6.12% 5.90 
ee rrr 7.12% 6.90 
Medium crystals ..............0. 7.50 7.25 
Be BRNEEEEE cevcecescccceceons 7.87% 7.65 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda. 35% 3.25 
Salt, per ton, in carlots, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Granulated, air dried..... - $6.60 
kiln dried . - 8.10 
TERE, GF Gc cc cccccrcccccccccecceess 9.10 
iin dried 10.60 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
DED ah ncnncetou hare heeegeu athe wenn dinate @3.00 
Second sugar, 90 basis............ e none 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2% ¥ @4.50 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.10 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.........-. @4.0 

ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime eGfhile lard C88... cccccccccceseccece 9% 
Prime inedible ........ @ 8% 
OE SR @ 8% 
Prime winterstrained . @ 8% 
Extra winterstrained @ 8 
MERCER TATE GEE. occ rvcccccccccscccccceses @ 7% 
PD 2 BE Gils. ccvscconeccenacee @ 
lt PIE oie weciciesaceneaaaeemiane @i 
ee Tf errr @ 6 
Acidiess tallow oil...........sssccs000e @ ™% 
- ot Sa eee @16% 
oe ee @12% 
Special neatsfoot oil @ 8 
Extra neatsfoot oil.. ne @i 
Bees. 2 MORNE Gil ckccccces @ ™% 





Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 











COOPERAGE. 





Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.45 Let 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1. 35. @1.37 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.52%4@1.55 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. Wr %@1.45 
White oak ham tlerces...... Rey se . 2.30 @2.32% 
Red oak lard tierces. vecveeee 212%@215 
White oak lard tierces............ 2.22% @2.25 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Week ended, 
Mar. 28, 1934. 


prime native steers 
400- 600 
600- S00 


800-1000 


Good native steers 
400- 600 
600- S00 
800-1000 


Medium steers 
400- 600 
600- S00 
800-1000 

Heifers, good, 

Cows, 400-600 

Hind quarters, 

Fore quarters, 


400-600 
choice 
choice 


Beef 
Steer loins, prime ...... 
Steer loins, No. 1 
Steer loins, No. 2 ...... 
Steer short loins, prime. 
Steer short loins, No. 1. 
Steer short loins, No. 2. 
Steer loin ends (hips) 
Steer loin ends, No, 2 
Cew loins 
Cow short loins ......... 
Cow loin ends (hips) 
Steer ribs, prime 
Steer ribs, No. 1 
Steer ribs, No, 2 
Cow ribs, No. 2 
Cow ribs, No. 3 
Steer rounds, prime 
Steer rounds, No. 1 
Steer rounds, No. 2 


Steer chucks, prime 

Steer chucks, No. 1 ..... 
Steer chucks, No. 2 ..... 
ee Rr 
ff... eer 
ee 
Medium plates ......... 
ees, INO 2B ncccevce 
Steer navel ends ........ 
Cow navel ends ......... 
Se GND i.ceeececweee 
Se SU secon cencces 


Strip loins, No. 1, bnis.. 
Strip loins, No. 2 ...... 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 

Sirloin butts, No. 2 ..... 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef tenderloins, No, 2.. 
MED HEED ceccNccccces 
Flank steaks ...... 

Shoulder clods .......... 
Hanging tenderloins .... 
Insides, green, 6@S8 Ibs. . 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


12 @13 
10 a@ll 
91%4@10 


10 @10% 
9 @ 93% 


4@ 8% 


9 @ 9 


4@ 8%, 
8 @ 8} 


- 94@10% 
54%@ 6% 


* 


@15% 


all 


Cuts. 


@20 





@9 


Beef Products. 


@ 5% 


Brains (per lb.) 
Hearts 
SE. otc cok nw sekseecen 
Sweetbreads ........... 
Ox-tall, per Ib. .....sces 
Fresh tripe, plain 
Fresh tripe, H. C. 
aor ie ves e ia 
Kidneys, per Ib. 


Choice carcass 
Good carcass 
Good saddles 
Good racks 


@ 5 
@15 
@lij 
@ 6 
@4 
@& 
@12 
@ 8 


10 @ll 


7 @9g 
10 @l4 
8 @10 
5 @ 6 


Veal Products. 


Brains, each 





Sy ON «bb scan wees @ 6% 
Sweetbreads ........ @35 
ME: PONE oo keels oo occr @35 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ............ @16 
Medium lambs ......... @14 
Choice saddles ......... @18 
Medium saddles ......_- @16 
Choice fores ........... @i4 
Medium fores EIR a@l2 
Lamb fries, per Poss. @25 
Lamb tongues, per Ib. @15 
Lamb kidneys, per lb, @20 
Mutton. 
He: “avy sheep @ 6 
Light sheep .....7°°°°"" @10 
Heavy saddles...) 77)! @10 
Light saddles @12 
avy fores ...... ( 
Light fores ./) 7°". a 3 
Mutton legs 127° 77° °°" 7" fa 12 
Mutton loins i @1o 
Mutton stew |_| @ 3 
Sheep tongues, per Ib. @ 9 
Sheep heads, each a s&s 


Cor. week, 


1933. 


114%@12 
11%@12 


9 


10 
9 
8 


9% 
7% 


9% 
5% 


@ 9% 


al 
@10 
@ 8% 


@10 
@ 8% 
@s 
@1ly% 
£Q 7 
@16 
@10 


@15 


@ 8 


@10 


fa & 


Week ending March 31, 1934 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 





Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. ay. @ai13 @ 8% 
Picnic shoulders ........ a@ 9 @ 6 
Skinned shoulders ...... @l @ 6% 
DOMNND eo ccvccviveees @30 @18 
oe oe AO ee @s8 @ 5 
eo @ 7% @ 6 
ee @12% @ 8 
Boneless butts, cellar 

ime, BBE .ncccccccve @16 @10 
DY aoa sea cr sdiniaia al bic oi tie @ 7 @5 
MEER eo kank Ca bears eee ee @ 6 @ 4 
8 ae @ 2% @ 2 
2 eee eee @ 6 @ 4 
EE NL bc ednlewcsane @s8 @ si 
a. Sea @ 3 @ 2 
Kidneys, per Ib. @i7 @ 5 
NE 2 Nnitnk a owidtale deine @i @ 4 
ME swisha senna eae @ 5 @ 6% 
SE 20 cehieni'd'-piies wrasacauneece’ @ 4 @ 3 
MEE ~ serncelsio earners caer @ 4% @ 3 
PRO i006 tandenteuca @ 5 @ 4 

DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 

Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... @21% 
Country style sausage, fresh in links.... @16% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... ‘ 
Country style sausage, smoked......... 


Frankfurts in sheep casings 
Frankfurts in hog casings 
Bologna in beef bungs, 
3ologna in beef middles, choice... 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 
Head cheese 











New England luncheon specialty........ @19 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... @16% 
IN NII n-5's-0:5:5'4:5r4-tigivwio-wicievtia wave @23 
EE Suck eciwe se accioneneued oan @16 
REE Guienmetiidleditpacuedsdins deaaeetene @i7 
GID in'ncin. 0a ewaadviccbicnsens @15} 
DRY SAUSAGE. 

Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... ass 
TENE CORVERRE. 6 o00000c0000s 00sec 16% 
Ee ere @24 
Holsteiner ......... §eeeeesreneecoece @23 

C. salami, SR a cecce @33 
Milano salami, choice, in hog ‘bungs... e @33 

C. salami, new condition............ @17% 
| R, choice, in hog middles......... @28 
Genoa — ST Saree @36 
DE  «sbutebasammans e0cneeewseeee @27 
Mortadella, “new condition. Sst Cinna ee eees @17 
Capicola .... Vaeeeeeenuseesenns @35 
Italian style EMER. Sc oncautcaoanersaens @26 
WOE MOE cecnccceess6ensesseseees @26 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 

Regular pork trimmings............. eee @7 
Special lean pork trimmings. . oeeccee @12 
Extra lean pork trimmings............ ° @13 
Sk a ere @ 
Pork hearts .......... seevesee ecccvecce @ 
BE EE aly oii casie-50 bere eh mamnlaniesioes @ 5% 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... 64@ 6% 
Be , Ra eee @ 5% 
TI bt hss, aha citininaane eerdwiacs.p essere @ 4% 
SNE I 6 nce awa nasiosewasene'es @ 4% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)......... bischinis @ 3% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. “and up. ereree @ 4% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.. @ 4% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and ” Rramseea @ 45% 
Lo rere wba @2 
Pork tongues, canner trim, s. : paten ee @18 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. .34 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.............. 48 
Export rounds, wide........cceeccsseces 04 
SEROUS DOME, THOU. occcccccccoccnee 6 
Bxport rounds, narrow.......ccccceccccs 
No. 1 weasands........... 
No. 2 weasands... 
No. 1 bungs. 
No. 2 —— . 












Middles, regular ........... ee 
Middles, oy ak, 2@2% in. diam... 
tee-sweweererenen eeseee 1.45@1.50 

Middles,, select, extra wide, 2% in. and 

ov $9006:606:0:0:0500beseSececneeseseeede 

Dried cattoes Ts: 

oo Ee OE OU Serer 90 
10-12 in. wide, flat 

8-10 in. wide, flat 

6- 8 in. wide, flat 

Hog casings: 

TUAETOW, DEP TOD POG. coc cccccccvcs --2.10 
Narrow, se = BP PR aecictced 1.60 
Medium’, ee en . 
Wide, per 100 yds......... 
Extra wide, per 100 Yds. 
onan ania nw eaitibe'eiwepinkicn 
Large gulne bungs. ndadbann uneban k 
Medium prime bungs.................05 13 
Small prime bungs....... pehaoeun ee 
Middles, per oonehen nawanedengireleaect » wae 
PE ova tower cpcetea cans eaves ceoee -08 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


COE Chee BS OP GN. ccc cece cccsecsevcces $5.25 

ROTSO Cine, 3 GP GIR. cc ccccccccese eccccee 6.75 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

SOE Ti, FB We IA. 000 00000 ccinsecccece Me 

Ree SES, TT GIR, osc esccacicesescccces OF 


Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Co ht A Le ere 
ee eee 


DRY SALT MEATS. 





ee errr @ 8% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs........ccsccees @ 8% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs.......... > @ 8 

Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs....... @ 6 

Fat backs, 14@16 lbs....... @ 7% 
PE, GOED oni civdenesekéanbmanasee @ 5% 
eee ee ae ae ee @ 4% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 





Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............ 13 @14% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs. 13% 14% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 2 ROR 11%@12 14 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank......... 94@ 104% 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs.. long shank.......... 8a 914 
I I, Se Bs 0:6 .4-064 4:6 008 a0 0000 @ 1614 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs............... 18%@14% 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

Se eee @23 

CN, NY, Bao 60-86 igs o:8saeicine.sws @19 

PO, EO Fn 56600 0c 0ksce scanicie @22 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... @22 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @23 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @18 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @19 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............... @23 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular.............+... @20.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces. “e @20.00 
Family back aoe, 35 to 45 pieces..... by 
Clear baek pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 





Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... @17.00 
SS See anew aaiaws: 5 17. 

WORD PEEK 2 ccccccccccevcoccccccccose @14.50 
Plate beef ......... beenwne-oes 10.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 ib. bbls + «+ @11.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, =e. BN. 5 0.6:0-0004004 5400600 
Honey comb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl..........+++++ 15.00 
Pocket honeycomb — 200-Ib. bbl......... 17.00 
Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl LAL — 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200 ib. Micoccscee 






OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. ? 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. @ 9% 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @ &% 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @10 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade..... @$6.12% 


Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... @ 6.12% 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. @ 7% 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. @ 7% 
Leaf. kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 

CE... cc cesiecsacspactaammnenes @ 8 
Neutral, in tierces. f.o.b. Chicago.. @ 7% 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. T4@ 7% 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


ee ee shieeieate @ 5% 
Prime No. 1 alee Ol]... cccocccccccsees @ 5 

Prime No. 2 oleo Oil... ....ccccccececes @ 4% 
Prime No. 3 oleo Ofl..........eccecees @ 4 ; 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. @ 5% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 3%4@ 3% 
Prime packers’ tallow....ccccscsvcsccess 3" 35g 
No. 1 tallow, 10% £.£.8..cccccccccccsee 8 
Mo. 3 tallow, GO CER. cecccccscccces ue 2% 


ee eee re 3R@ 3% 

ee eee eee eer 3U4@ 38u% 

B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.... 3 @ 3% 

Yellow grease, 10@15%......-..0.eeeee 2%@ 3 

Deows. grease, GOA ETB cic .c-0 cvcees cee 2%@ 2% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 

Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 

VRUOF PORRER, BEOMIIE «5. 6.o:cc cccccecse @ 4% 
White, deodorized, in bbls., f.o.b. Chgo. 64@ 6% 
WOR, GRO wenccseseccsveceeses 64%4@ 6% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a, f.0.b............ @i 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... @ 4% 
Sega Deae 6h, BO.B., MAB. ..:.00sccccees 5%@ 6 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast. 24@ 2° 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago......... a 6 
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TANDARDS of 
S identity and 
standards of quality 
for meat and meat 
food products, as 
well as_ prohibition 
of loss leaders and 
many other fair trade practices, are de- 
fined in the code of fair competition for 
the retail meat industry which has been 
submitted to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration and is now awaiting a 
hearing date. 

Prepared by the National Code Com- 
mittee, of which George Kramer, of 
New York, is chairman, the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers has 
delegated to the New York State As- 
sociation authority to follow the mat- 
ter through with officials of the NRA. 


As used in the code, the term “meat” 
or “meats” refers not only to meats 
and meat products but to poultry and 
game as well. A “retail meat market” 
is defined as a store, or a department 
of a store, or any kind of an establish- 
ment or part of establishment where 
meats are sold at retail to the consum- 
ing public. 


Hours of Work Defined. 


Hours of work are limited to 48 per 
week with not more than 10 hours in 
any 24-hour period. Managers are ex- 
cepted from this provision but execu- 
tives would not be permitted to work 
in excess of one-half hour above the 
established daily store-operating hours. 
Not over 56 hours could be worked per 
week during the week “preceding 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year.” 

No employee is permtited to work 
more than 6 days in any one week and 
the hours worked each day must be 
consecutive, with an interval of not 
more than 1 hour for each regular 
meal period, which will not be consid- 
ered part of the working time. 


It is also provided that “in any retail 
trade area, town, or city, the retail meat 
establishments may, by mutual agree- 
ment of 51 per cent of the establish- 
ments, subject to the approval of the 
administration, establish uniform store 
operating hours which shall be binding 
upon all retail meat establishments 
within such areas for a period not to 
exceed one year, subject to renewal by 
similar mutual agreement.” Hours so 
established shall not be less than 63 
per week except in the case of estab- 
lishments already operating on a short- 
er period. Hours so established are to 
be continuous but every establishment 
has the right to select the days and the 
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Retailers! 


You are asked to sign your 
name and address to the follow- 
ing proxy and return to the N. Y. 
State Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, 250 West 57th St., New 
York City: 


National Ass’n of Retail Meat 
Dealers, Inc. 
PROXY 

Know all men by these presents, that 


do hereby constitute and appoint AN- 
TON HEHN, LESTER M. KIRSCH- 
BAUM and GEORGE KRAMER or any 
of them with power of substitution to 
be my lawful attorney and proxy for 
me and in my name to vote at any 
meeting to be held in the future for the 
purpose of obtaining and perfecting a 
National Retail Meat Dealers Code, as 
fully and with the same effect as I 
might or could do were I personally 
present at said meeting and I hereby 
revoke any proxy or proxies heretofore 
given by me to any person or persons 
whatsoever. 


Dated, March..........; 1934. 


Aid of all retail meat dealers 
in securing a code for their in- 
dustry is solicited by the Code 
Committee, of which George 
Kramer is chairman. This can be 
extended through signing the 
proxy printed above and return- 
ing it to the headquarters of the 
New York State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers which has 
been delegated to act for the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers in this matter. 


In addition the following in- 
formation is needed for both 1933 
and 1932. It is requested that 
this be furnished with the proxy: 

1. Number of retail stores in your 
community. 


2. Number of employees in your 
store. 


3. Your invested capital. 


4. Your annual sales in dollars or 
units. 


The proxy and the answers to 
these questions, the committee 
points out, will help materially in 
furnishing officials of the NRA 
with the necessary information in 
considering the code. 

Meat retailers are asked to op- 
erate under the President’s re- 
employment agreement until their 
code is adopted. 








RETAIL SECTION 


Code for Retail Meat Dealers 
Awaits Hearing Before NRA 


hours when it wil] 
operate, registering 
these hours with the 
local administrative 
committee. 

Wages are covered 
in Article IV of the 
code, which is as follows: 

Section 1. Basic Schedule of Wages, 
On and after the effective date of this 
code, the minimum rates of wages 
which shall be paid for a work week as 
specified in Article III (relating to 
hours)—whether such wages are paid 
upon an hourly, weekly, monthly, com- 
mission, or any other basis, shall, ex- 
cept as provided hereafter, be as fol- 
lows— 

Sections (a), (b) and (c) provide that 
within cities of 25,000 population and 
over no employee shall be paid less than 
at the minimum hourly rate of wage 
that was paid on June 1, 1933, but in 
no instance shall it be less than $15 
per week except as herein provided. 

(d) Within cities, towns, and villages 
of from 2,500 to 25,000 population the 
wages of all classes of employees shall 
be increased from the rates existing on 
June 1, 1933, by not less than twenty 
(20) per cent provided that this shall 
not require an increase in wages to 
more than the rate of $11 per week, 
and, provided further, that no employee 
shall be paid less than at the rate of 
$10 per week. 


(e) Within cities, towns, villages, and 
other places with less than 2,500 popu- 
lation the wages of all classes of em- 
ployees shall be increased from the 
rates existing on June 1, 1933, by not 
less than twenty (20) per cent, provided 
that this shall not require an increase 
in wages to more than the rate of $10 
per week. 

Outside Service Employees. 

(f) The minimum wage paid to 
watchmen, maintenance, and _ outside 
service employees shall be upon the 
basis of a forty-eight (48) hour em- 
ployee work week. For all hours above 
48 hours per week, pay shall be at the 
rate of time and a half. 


Section 2. Outside Salesmen. The 
minimum wages specified above shall 
not apply to outside salesmen when em- 
ployed on a commission basis. 


Section 3. Part-time Employees. 
Part-time employees shall be paid not 
less than at an hourly rate propor- 
tionate to the minimum wage schedule 
of $15 per week as hereinafter pro- 
vided, but not less than the hourly 
wage that was paid on June 1, 1933. 


Section 4. Southern Wage Differen- 
tial. In the South, within cities of over 
25,000 population, the minimum wages 
prescribed in the foregoing sections 
may be at the rate of $1 less per week; 
within cities, towns, and villages of 
from 2,500 to 25,000 population, the 
wages of all classes of employees shall 
be increased from the rates existing on 
June 1, 1933, by not less than twenty 
(20) per cent, provided that this shall 
not require an increase in wages to 
more than the rate of $10 per week, and 
provided further, that no employee 
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shall be paid less than at the rate of $9 
per week except as provided in Section 
1 of this Article; within cities, towns, 
villages, and other places under 2,500 
po ulation, the wages of all classes of 
employees shall be increased from the 
rates existing on June 1, 1933, by not 
less than twenty (20) per cent, pro- 
vided that this shall not require an 
increase in wages to more than the 
rate of $9 per week. 


Must Follow State Laws. 


Section 5. Conflict with State Laws. 
When any state law prescribes for any 
class of employee of either sex a higher 
minimum wage than that prescribed in 
this article, no employee of such class 
of either sex employed within that state 
shall be paid less than such state law 
requires. 

General labor provisions of the code 
are the same as those embodied in the 
President’s re-employment agreement, 
giving employees the right to organize 
and bargain collectively, and no em- 
ployee is required to have labor affilia- 
tions as a condition of employment. 
Persons 14 and 15 years of age may be 
employed in the industry only for a 
period not to exceed 3 hours per week 
or for 1 day per week of not to exceed 
8 hours. These working periods must 
be between 8 in the morning and 7 in 
the evening and must not conflict with 
school hours. 


Standards of Quality Provided. 


Trade practice rules provided by the 
code include regulations relating to 
false advertising, misbranding, stand- 
ards of quality, label requirements, loss 
leaders and others. These are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The following described acts shall 
constitute unfair methods of competi- 
tion and shall be violations of this code. 

Section 1. False advertising. To pub- 
lish or disseminate in any manner any 
false advertisement of any meat. An 
advertisement shall be deemed to be 
false if it is untrue in any particular 
or if directly or by ambiguity or infer- 
ence it creates a misleading impression 
or includes any representations con- 
cerning any curative, or preventative 
effect which is contrary to the general 
agreement of medical opinion. 

Section 2. Misbranding. To sell or 
otherwise introduce into commerce any 
meat that is misbranded. Meat shall 
be deemed to be misbranded, 

(a) Standards of Fill. If its con- 
tainer is so made, formed or filled as to 
mislead the purchaser, or its contents 
fall below the standards of fill which 
may be prescribed by regulations of the 
Federal Government. 

(b) Standards of Identity. If it pur- 
ports to be or is represented as a kind 
of meat for which a definition of 
identity has been prescribed by regula- 
tions of the Federal Government and 
fails to conform to the definition. 

(c) Standards of Quality. If it pur- 
ports to be or is represented as a grade 
of meat for which standards of quality 
have been prescribed by regulations of 
the Federal Government, and 

1. Fails to state on the label, if so 
required by the regulations, its stand- 
ard of quality in such terms as the 
regulations specify, or 

2. Falls below the standard stated on 


the label, if any is required by regula- 
tion, or 


Week ending March 31, 1934 


3. If no label is required or none or- 
dinarily used, it falls below the stand- 
ards as prescribed in the regulations. 

(d) Label requirements. 1. If in 
package form and it fails to bear a 
label containing the name and place of 
business of the manufacturer, packer, 





MODERN FOOD HANDLING. 


Profits for food retailers is the theme 
of a film being released this week by 
Frigidaire Corporation, visualizing the 
proper handling of perishable foods for 
the greatest return to the retailer. 


Meat has an important place in this 
film. Some idea of the magnitude of 
the entire industry, production, process- 
ing and distribution, is given by R. C. 
Pollock, general manager of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board; meat 
merchandising, by Max O. Cullen, the 
board’s meat merchandising expert; and 
meat cookery by Miss Inez Willson, 
home economics director of the board. 
William B. Margerum, Philadelphia re- 
tailer and president of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers, also 
contributes to the meat features. 


Modern meat stores in widely sepa- 
rated sections of the United States are 
featured as against a background of 
those of the early 90’s. The old time 


butcher shop with sawdust on the floor 
and carcasses of lamb and beef hung up 
around the room, is compared with the 
modern market, with meats attractively 





CUTTING FOR PROFTT. 
Max O. Cullen, manager of the merchan- 
dising department of the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board as he appears in 
the food film which is entitled, “We're 
in the Money.” 


displayed in refrigerated cases and 
sides of beef, lamb and pork hanging 
behind a glass window in big walk-in 
boxes behind the counter. 

In addition, the film shows success- 
fully operated food retailing establish- 
ments across the continent from Faneuil 
Hall in Boston, to California and from 
Detroit to New Orleans. It is said to 
be packed with merchandising ideas 
from start to finish. 

The film consists of six reels and will 
be shown in some 200 cities of the 
United States. 





seller, or distributor, or (2) fails to 
comply with the Federal Government 
regulations. 

(e) Food and Drug Act require- 
ments. If it is misbranded within the 
meaning of the federal foods and drugs 
act, as now or hereafter amended. 

Section 3. Subject to such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the regu- 
lations of the federal government to 
purchase from, offer to sell, or other- 
wise dispose of, on behalf of, any pack- 
er, producer, or association of pro- 
ducers any meat, except in accordance 
with such definitions of identity and 
standards of quality as may be pro- 
mulgated for such meat by regulations 
of the federal government. 


Must Not Influence Sales. 


Section 4. No retailer shall secretly 
give anything of value to the employee 
or agent of a customer for the purpose 
of influencing a sale, or in furtherance 
of a sale, render a bill or statement of 
account to the employee, agent or cus- 
tomer which is inaccurate in any ma- 
terial particular. 


Section 5. (a) Inaccurate Advertis- 
ing. Publishing advertising (whether 
printed, radio, display, or of any other 
nature which is misleading or inaccu- 
rate in any material particular, or mis- 
representing any merchandise (includ- 
ing, but without limitation, its use, trade 
mark, grade, quality, quantity, origin, 
size, substance, character, nature, finish 
material content, or preparation) or 
credit terms, values, policies, services or 
the nature or form of the business 
conducted. 


(b) Inaccurate References to Com- 
petitors, etc. Publishing advertising 
which refers inaccurately in any ma- 
terial particular to any competitors or 
their goods, prices, values, credit terms, 
policies, or services. 

(c) False Billing. Knowingly with- 
holding from or inserting in any quo- 
tation or invoice any statement that 
makes it inaccurate in any material 
particular. 

(d) Espionage of Competitors. Se 
curing confidential information con- 
cerning the business of a competitor by 
a false or misleading statement or rep- 
resentation, by a false impersonation of 
one in authority, by bribery, or by any 
other unfair method. 

(e) Circulating False Information. 
Disseminating, publishing, or circulat- 
ing any false or misleading information 
whatsoever concerning any member of 
the Trade. 


(f) Securing Competitors’ Employees. 
Inducing or attempting to induce em- 
ployees to leave the service of a com- 
petitor for the purpose of securing the 
trade or customers of such competitor. 

Section 6. (a) Loss Limitation Pro- 
vision. In order to prevent unfair com- 
petition against local merchants, the 
use of the so-called “loss leader” is 
hereby declared to be unfair trade prac- 
tice. These “loss leaders” are articles 
often sold below cost by the merchant 
for the purpose of attracting trade. 
This practice results, of course, either 
in efforts by the merchant to make up 
the loss by charging more than a rea- 
sonable profit for other articles, or else 
in driving the small merchant with little 
capital out of legitimate business. It 
works back against the producer of raw 
materials on farms and in industry and 
against the labor so employed. 
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1. This declaration against the use 
of “loss leaders” by the store-keeper 
does not prohibit him from selling an 
article without any profit to himself. 
But the selling price of articles to the 
consumer should include an allowance 
for actual wages of store labor, to be 
fixed and published from time to time 
by the Administrator and the members 
of the Code Authority appointed by the 
Administrator. 


2. Cost to the merchant shall be the 
invoice or replacement cost, whichever 
is lower, after deduction of all legiti- 
mate trade discounts exclusive of cash 
discounts for prompt payment. Pro- 
vided, however, that any merchant may 
sell any article of merchandise at a 
price which is identical or essentially 
the same, if such competitor’s price is 
set in conformity with the foregoing 
provision. A merchant who thus re- 
duces a price to meet a competitor’s 
price as above defined shall not be 
deemed to have violated the provisions 
of this Section if such merchant im- 
mediately notifies the nearest Local Re- 
tail Meat Code Authority of such action 
and all facts pertinent thereto. 

(6) Exceptions to Loss Limitation 
Provision. 1. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the preceding section, any re- 
tail meat dealer may sell at less than 
the prices specified above, merchandise 
sold as bona fide clearance, if adver- 
tised, marked, and sold as such; highly 
perishable merchandise, which must be 
promptly sold in order to forestall loss; 
imperfect or actually damaged mer- 
chandise, or bona fide discontinued lines 
of merchandise, if advertised, marked, 
and sold as such; merchandise sold in 
quantity on contract to public carriers, 
departments of government, hospitals, 





National Convention 


Call 


Baltimore has been chosen as the 
convention city of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers and the 
convention dates are set for August 6, 
7, 8 and 9, 1934. The local retail meat 
dealers association will act as host. 


“Never before were there greater 
issues of national importance to come 
before a convention,” Walter H. Kay, 
chairman of the board of the National 
Association, stated in issuing his con- 
vention call. “We plan to have our 
code in operation before that time and 
an excellent opportunity will be ac- 
corded the various code authorities in 
the different cities and states to confer 
on problems of mutual interest.” 


Mr. Kay called attention to the broad- 
ening scope of the National Associa- 
tion, pointing out that many of the 
local associations throughout the coun- 
try have doubled and trebled their mem- 
bership and many new local associa- 
tions have been formed. Reduced rail- 
road rates will be available and it is 
expected that two special trains will 
leave from Chicago for the convention 
city. 
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schools and colleges, clubs, hotels and 
other institutions, not for resale and not 
for redistribution to individuals; and 
merchandise sold or donated for charit- 
able purposes or to unemployment re- 
lief agencies. 


2. Where bona fide premium or cer- 
tificate representing a share in a 
premium is given away with any article 
the base upon which the minimum price 
of the article is calculated shall include 
> cost of the premium or share there- 
of. 


Such information as is required by 
the NRA in administration of the code 
is to be provided and the administra- 
tion is given the right to verify all in- 
formation by examination of the retail- 
er’s books and records, with the under- 
standing that all such information is 
to remain confidential. 


The code authority of the industry is 
to be the National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers and may include one, or 
not more than three, non-voting rep- 
resentatives of the Administrator. The 
Code Authority is to have full and com- 
plete authority for the administration 
and enforcement of the code, subject to 
the right of appeal to the Administra- 
tor by an aggrieved party. The powers 
of the Code Authority are outlined in 
some detail. For the purposes of the 
code the country is divided into 13 
regions, each of which is to be repre- 
sented by one trade member on the 
Code Authority. These regions are: 


Region 1. — Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana. 

Region 2.—California, Nevada, 

Region 3.—Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Region 4.—North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa. 

Region 5.—Kansas, Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma, Texas. 

Region 6.—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama. 

Region 7.—North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 


Region 8.—Wisconsin, Illinois. 

Region 9.—Michigan, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky. 

Region 10.—Ohio, West Virginia. 

Region 11.—Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Dist. of Columbia, 

Virginia. 

Region 12.—New York, New Jersey. 
Region 13.—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 

Island, Connecticut. 

Effective date of the code is the sec- 
ond Monday after it has been approved 
by the President. It is to continue in 
effect until June 16, 1935, or until such 
time prior thereto that the President 
shall declare that the emergency has 
ended. 


— 
RETAILER RESPONSIBILITY. 


Touching on the problems of retail 
meat dealers and consumers under gov- 
ernment recovery plans, Wm. B. Mar- 
gerum, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers, said in 
a recent radio broadcast on the Armour 
hour, that these problems “bulk increas- 
ingly large.” 

“Prevailing low prices for meat have 


just about cut in two the weekly cash 
receipts at meat stores, but costs have 
not been correspondingly reduced,” Mr. || 
“Rents and taxes, and 


Margerum said. 








other fixed charges, are very high jp 
proportion to the level of meat prices 
but nevertheless, the retail meat deal. 
ers have fully measured up to their re. 
sponsibilities, and have kept the meat 
stream moving steadily into consump. 
tion. Consumers have been able to get 
normal supplies of meat, within ceach 
of their pocketbooks, and the nation’s 
farmers have continued to have a ready 
cash market for their principal cash 
crop—livestock.” 


Several things were suggested which 
consumers can do to help improve the 
situation, to the mutual advantage of 
both consumer and retailer. “They 
can, for example, and I am sure they 
will,” continued Mr. Margerum, “be 
tolerant in the matter of service. Retaj] 
dealers are making a genuine effort to 
hold down costs, and it will help greatly 
if shopping hours can be spread over a 
greater portion of the work day, and jf 
deliveries can be largely confined to the 
regular trips. Also, consumers can help 
greatly by putting the least possible 
strain on credit. Prompt payment of 
bills speeds up the turnover of cash, and 
increases buying power—and_ buying 
power is what the nation needs, above 
all else. 


“T believe that, in requesting this sort 
of cooperation, we are not asking too 
much from our friends, the consumers, 
and I am sure you will help us to serve 
you, to our mutual advantage, in these 
trying times.” 

To the retail meat dealers, he said: 
“Our responsibilities are greater now 
than ever before. We must match the 
cooperation of our customers, and go 
them one better, if possible. We must, 
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Price Charts 


to meet the changed conditions 


ARE NOW READY 





Excellent and speedy reference sheet for 

| costs and selling prices of retail cuts, | 

| worked out with practical needs of the 

| dealer in mind. Save time in daily price | 

calculations and protect against mistakes. 
Especially valuable at inventory time. 

Chart No. 1 gives cost and selling prices 
of retail cuts from whole carcasses or 
sides. 

Chart No. 2 gives cost and selling prices | 
of retail cuts from extra wholesale cuts, 
such as chuck, loins, ribs, rounds, etc. | 

| You will need both charts, and we offer | 
| them both for $2.00; or $1.00 each. 
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for instance, sell exactly what we ad- 
yertise, scrupulously avoiding any mis- 
representation, as to quality. We must 
keep our books in such manner that 
all the facts of our business can be 
clearly and quickly visualized. This 
will be most helpful to the officers of 
the National Association, who are work- 
ing diligently with the federal authori- 
ties to formulate a code for retail meat 
dealers, which will cover the peculiar 
needs of our business better than the 
proposed general food code. 

“We should also support the Live 
Stock and Meat Board, in its efforts to 
aid the retail meat dealer, as well as 
educate the consumer, that meat may 
be offered to the consumer, in the most 
acceptable and advantageous manner, 
and that the consumer be given all the 
information, relative to the preparation 
and uses of the various cuts of meat, 
that the research of the board has 
developed. 

“And, lastly, we must continue as we 
have been doing in the past to keep 
employment at a maximum, without 
lessening the adequacy of the service 
that we render to the consuming 
public.” 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Eastern District Branch held their 
regular meeting Tuesday of this week 
with President Joseph Wagner presid- 
ing. In addition to regular business, 
the committee in charge of the Sabbath 
closing law informed members that co- 
operation was being given by the police 
department in enforcement of the law 
against violators. The committee in 
charge of the Ladies’ Light which will 
be held in Schwaben Hall, April 17, re- 
ported arrangements were progressing. 
The branch was addressed by its attor- 
ney, George W. Herz, the former fed- 
eral assistant district attorney, who 
gave a very interesting talk. The next 
regular meeting of this branch will be 
held at Schwaben Hall, April 10. 


Mrs. Ed Stein, chairman of Eastern 
District Ladies’ Auxiliary’s card party, 
reports all arrangements have been 
completed for this event which will be 
held in Schwaben Hall, Thursday eve- 
ning, April 5. 

The annual ladies’ night of South 
Brooklyn branch was held last week. 
There was entertainment, dancing and 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics at Chicago and 


Fresh Beef: 

STEERS (1) (800-500 LBS.) : 
Choice 
Good 5 
Medium -50@ 
ee SCPC ER eT Ce TE OO 6.50@ 

STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 


Choice 
Good 





CHICAGO. 


ere TT TT TT TT TT er 
TC POTCTR YUL T TTT CE 8.50@10.50 
‘ 


Perv Te TUTureniTree eT Tei 10.00@11.00 
8.00@10.00 
7 


Eastern markets on March 28, 1934: 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 


$11.00@11.50 
9.00@10.50 
8.00@ 9.00 


8.50 
A er. ere Te 


11.00@11.50 
9.00@10.50 


11.00@12.00 
10.00@11.00 


MD. 5c bab 0000 s0¥6ie'e wetewsewann OO err 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 

PE oo ccc hemnes nc enemeemwaneweare RO HOE — bateneics 8  “<0SeRene ee 8. eeeeNDEteS 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 

MEE, “caonatiscsuannsbkncenomece enon |. aoe 10.50@11.50 10.50@11.50 

SEDs didcuceba:6.4 weticea eee esb ge he aiaeaene Ol US rene 9.00@10.50 9.00@ 9.50 

EEE a Lee aree 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 

DN ars a eee eine Shak oan eanies 8.50@ 9.50 9.50@10.50 9.50@11.00 10.00@11.00 

SE kab Us rarbicbesie sew. raw aba eaweed 7.50@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 9.00@ 9.50 
COWS: 

Good ... 6.50@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 

Medium .. 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 

Common .. 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 





Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 


VEAL (2): 
ie ESERIES saree i ee oe UE 10.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 pa OS Bio 
MEE waar pNisrgis ea Dicer Me ere meat esas 8.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 
ND asta nics g orats Sie avanceniy axcietelarerete 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 
NNT is Onin nr din tis i, aw igeeeiiad tian ons 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
Choice 


15.00@16.00 15.50@16.00 15.00@ 16.00 


Ce EE ee ee ee ee re 14.50@15.50 
Rene Ree eer een 13.50@ 14.50 14.50@15.50 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.00 
PN Wi icugs Guivnveseweadek Gteele soa 13.00@13.50 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 
WODNED o06ccwasteeinceucaceaneddasios sansinesse | <asauhedat ee 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.) : 
MIE inns a Gadacns hisenbiae meant 14.50@15.50 14.50@15.5 15.00@15.50 15.00@16.00 


1 EEE EE REGS RRR Say ere Neds Gi SP: 

Medium 

SD Sepushvs vecescccesiuwmoreeees 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.) : 

Choice 


13.50@14.50 
Rivas w hrecaryern a:€elhce aig eee-d arses 13.00@13.50 13.50@14.50 13.50@14.50 


; 0 
14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 


13.00@14.00 


REE Sb FG 13.00@13.50 


Rie hcaaReiee eomeaag ae: emaracdneeM ale 13.50@14.50 13.50@14.50 14.50@15.00 14.00@ 
NI co hd Usk sic lac pc bis ace lsalia cvatataslcmecdigimetereie 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@14.50 13.00@14.00 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 
DN Gen iobscasitoniaksid saree neek 7.00@ 8.00 8.50@ 9.50 i. 0) BRR 
MPN oon iat cccetnbtaseaieciocoddecse 6.00@ 7.00 7.50@ 8.50 a ’ | rere 
on, EERE Pe 5.00@ 6.00 6.50@ 7.50 ff 8 nee 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

ONES Toa ao a Salons eau ike webchat 12.00@13.50 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
RN NGS 65 scancraaciecammeeeaaels 12.00@13.50 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
on ak, REESE IED Dene 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
DCMS Visas cnicabtlenigl cece mcs 11.00@11.50 10.50@11.50 11.00@12.50 11.00@12.50 

SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE,-SKINNED: 
ROMER OMS, ak ocicccck oth cgsioaeeieniee Sf er 10.50@12.00 11.00@12.00 
PICNICS: 
Nts OE EEE AO NTE RAO RCS eee DRG 0 aeeeeeeess 860s ie ates 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
MAUS se nak ous caer rast be ere 12.50@14.00 18.50@14.50 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half sheets 


7.504 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. 


Chi down at 
hicago, (3) Includes sides at 


Week ending March 31, 1934 


Chicago. (2) 
Soston and Philadelphia. 


CER «-« Sea eteee «ss Sakaebaeke  —Seaenuamene 


Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and 


refreshments. More than 150 were 
present. One of the high lights of the 
evening was the dancing of Julius 
Simon, an active member of the branch, 
assisting Miss Gene McMurphy. Irish 
ballads were sung by the O’Reilly sis- 


ters. 
a 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Vice-president J. D. Cooney, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, was in New York for 
several days last week. 


L. T. Hobert, St. Louis Independent 
Beef Co., New York office, is spending 
a few days in Chicago and St. Louis. 

Merkel, Inc., operators of a chain of 
retail pork stores in Brooklyn and 
Queens, opened their thirtieth store at 
119-04 Liberty avenue, Richmond Hill, 
Long Island, on March 24. 


The fiftieth link in the Trunz Pork 
Stores was opened on March 81, at 832 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. This new 
store is one of the most modern in the 
chain and contains the latest in display 
cases and refrigerators. 


Otto Eschenheimer who has been 
with the Stahl-Meyer, Inc., organiza- 
tion for a number of years, has been 
appointed superintendent of the New 
York plant to succeed vice president 
Karl Ludwig, who passed away re- 
cently. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended March 24, 1934, were as follows: 
Meat—Brooklyn, 108 lbs.; Manhattan, 
3,434 lbs.; Bronx, 2 lbs.; Queens, 91 
lbs.; total, 3,636 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 
21 lbs. Poultry—Manhattan, 3 lbs.; 
Queens, 4 lbs.; total, 7 lbs. 

a 


HONOR 50-YEAR MAN. 


As an evidence of their friendship 
and sincere admiration, the employees 
of Kingan Provision Co., New York, 
held a surprise dinner and dance at the 
Taft hotel, March 24, in honor of 
Robert McVickar, who has just com- 
pleted his fiftieth year of continuous 
service in the meat industry. Among 
the guests were John R. Kinghan, vice 
president and chairman of the board, 
and A. C. Sinclair, vice president in 
charge of branches, both of whom make 
their headquarters at the main plant of 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis. Congratu- 
latory messages were received from 
R. S. Sinclair, president, and from 
many of his friends. 

In commemoration of his fifty years 
of active service, all of which were 
spent in the employ of the Kingan 
company, and as a visible reminder for 
future years of their high regard of 
him, the employees of the New York 
plant presented Mr. McVickar with a 
handsome gold watch and chain. 

Mr. McVickar’s connection with the 
company dates back to 1884, when as a 
very young man, he entered the employ 
of Kingan & Co., at Indianapolis. 
Several years ago, he was transferred 
to the East as manager of the New 
York plant which operates under the 
name of Kingan Provision Co., and it 
is at this point that Mr. McVickar looks 
forward to adding more years to his 
remarkable service record. 
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LIVE CATTLE. 









Steers, ZOO ...cccccccccccccccvececs 5.65 
Cows, common to medium . 2.50@ 3.50 
Bulls, common to medium............ 3.00@ 5.00 
LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice.........-..+. $ 8.00@ 9.00 
Vealers, Medium ......cccccccccccece @ 7.50 
Vealers, COMMON ......eceeeseceeees 2.50@ 4.50 
LIVE LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice...........+6.. $ 9.00@ 9.65 
DA, THORNE oven vvccesseesccccees 7.75@ 8.00 
TWEE occccccccccccsesesesccoeseseees 2.00@ 5.00 
LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 150-185 IBS. ..ccccccccccccccece @3$5. 
WE, BOG WB cccvcccccvescesccecoses @ 4.40 
Be ED vk ccccescencceccecececee @ 4.00 
DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice. ....$10.00@10.25 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED.” 


Choice, native, heavy.......ccecceecres 114%@12% 
Choice, native, light.. 11%@12% 
Native, common to fai 10 @u 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 

















Native steers, 600@800 lbs............. 10 @il 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs...11 @12 
Good to choice heifers.........-+seeeee. 9 @10 
Good to choice COWS. ........++seeeeeees 7 @8s 
Ce OS TEP COD oe cc kcscccssecce 6 @7 
Fresh bologna bulls.........-eseseeesees 6 @7 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
We. 2 FIRB. cccccccsiccoes 14 @16 15 @18 
De: Te Beco cewcewvexcvens 13 @l4 14 @15 
Ws BD MD c ccccccscvccess 10 @l2 12 @13 
WO. E PGR. ccccceecscees 17 @21 20 @22 
No. 2 lOinS.....ccccccees 14 @15 16 @18 
BO, B WBvccccvccsvaves 10 @12 12 @l4 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 1l @15 12 @16 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 10 @1L 11 @12 
WO. & WORE. cccccctccons 9 @10 91%4@10 
FO are 8 @9 8%4@ 9 
i Se fC rer 74@ 8 74@ 8 
ee SB GIRS 6.06 0600-00605 10 @l1 10 @ll1 
Se, a Gs ectadwcececns 9 @10 9%@10 
ef err 8 @ 2 8 @9 
Bolognas -- 64@ 7% 64%@ 7% 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. aa “@23 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. -17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. césececeecsestae aan 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 50 @60 
SE CEE cont mcs-snee demeddudeneen ll @12 
DRESSED VEAL 
OE oie nccncdsdecdsiscendistantivetéae 10 @l11 
PL. ic cnr custdededckowedsneseaeeewes 9 @10 
SD -Keccncedcissseseesonweetnveses 7@°9 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, prime to choice.............+.. 16% @17 
Lambs, good .... 15 @16 
Lambs, medium . --144%@15 
i i ccvinnaphende ced ce em enews 8 @9 
PE SOO nenidscousnseneenseseuces 7 @8s 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs. -13 @l14 
Dee Ge, SH. wasececcecoesces 23 @24 
Pork tenderloins, frozen................ 20 @21 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg....11%@12 
Butts, boneless, Western......... cocceelS 
Butts, regular, Western...............+. 13 


Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.1344@14 


@10 
@13 


Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 

average 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............ 12 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 8 
Spareribs 





SMOKED MEATS. 


Miemee, GETS WSs BUR. os cccvcevccecevee 15 @16 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg........-+eeeeee- 15 @16 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg......ccceccceees 15 @16 
,, Se I, Mie wv cvsccvcveceees 12 @13 
PIOMECR, GOGO TOR, BVile. cc cccccccvccceces 12 @13 
City pickled bellies, 8@12 lbs. avg..... 14 @16 
Bacon, boneless, Western.........+.++++ 17 @19 
WRSoR, DEMISE, BEY... ccccccccccceces 16 @18 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. AVZ.......---eeee- 16 @I1T7 
Beef tongue, light.......cccccccccccoee 22 @25 
Beek CEM GES, ROAV. oc cccccccccccccccs 24 @26 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


FANCY MEATS. 





Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 15¢c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d. 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ........ eccccecece 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal ......... evcccccce 60c a pair 
errr 8c a pound 
Mutton kidneys 10¢ each 
Eivers, BOGE cccccccccccoces 25c a pound 
CE Senawecceues 15c a pound 
Beef hanging tende 20c a pound 
EAE TS ccccccccesocccesocccecce 10c a pair 
BUTCHER®Y’ FAT. 

SAD BOE  cccccccesecccccccccse -75 per cwt. 
BS GME. cccwcccecerceceuvese 1.00 per cwt. 
ME GE beccceneteceesnes 1.50 per cwt. 
REET GE vcwsvcanescovous @1.25 per cwt. 


GREEN hong pe 
9%4-12% 1244-14 14.18 18 up 





Prime No. 1 veals.. Bt 1.45 1.60 
Prime No. 2 veals...10 1.30 140 1.45 “ ve 
Buttermilk No. 1... 9 1.20 1.30 1.35 ° 
Buttermilk No. 2... 8 1.10 1.20 1.25. .... 
Branded gruby ..... 5 -70 .80 -85 -95 
WEST FS cccccccece 5 -70 -80 85 -95 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (91 score). 
Centralized (90 score)... .ccccccccccscceed % 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections..... 20 @21% 
GEOMGRTG ccccccvcesccccccesscceeoccces @i19 
 wesvewusruvcnaneulewsesaticuecet 18 @18% 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, via express............. 18 @19 
. GONE ccvs-ccuntwneceseteneseee 12 @25 
EL, REED 6..b.cdconsce weak yoawaewes 18 @20 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...15 @17 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...16 @18 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...15 @17 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...15 @17 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...14 @16 
PN, THN kc cccccivccecscesscessae Ge 
Chickens—frozen—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...17 @22 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...15 @20 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...14 @19 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...13 @18 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 @18 
Ducks— 
GS WIN UN wi vctecsencswcsedeeeees @lij 
Squabs— 
PREG, GOR We ccc ccccccccccvevsecces 35 @40 
Turkeys, frozen: 
pO Se ee ee oe 15 @25% 
EE EE cic ccnedagiwamedeteatuseess 15 @22 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib........ 14 @16% 
Western, 48 to 54 lIbs., per lb........ 15 @17% 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib........ 14 @16% 
fe 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended March 
23, 1934: 

Seores 93 92 90 88 
Chicago ........23 %- 2414 2314 23 22 
New York 25 14-25% 24% 24% -- 
DN. ccuveenes 2514 2414 2314 
| ee 26% 253% 24% _ 

Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

Scores 90 89 88 
| Pe | 22 22 
oo dk re 24% —_ 
I wens Weleeweesimaiecs —_— — — 
BG. ‘HKaldusinksconveworn _- = -- 
teceipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last  —Since Jan. 1.- 
week. week. year. 1934. 19% 3. 3. 
Chicago. 35,387 31,763 34,617 535,241 591,106 
N. Y. .. 57,161 58,854 59,992 805,526 889,058 

soston . 17,566 19,028 18,030 265,087 253,154 
Phila. .. 23,340 22,440 23,600 291,112 308,472 

Total 54 132,085 136,239 1,897,876 2,041,790 

Cold prec movement (lbs.): 

Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Mar. 22. Mar. 22. Mar. 2 last year. 
Chicago .... 25,972 6,530,119 2,398,131 
ee 100,554 2,410,732 1,192,770 
Boston 6,619 461,510 230,605 
Phila. 30,976 742,140 1,435,665 
Total 164,121 10,144,501 5,25 07,171 











FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, em, ond ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports 
April to June inclusive.......... @$25.00 
Ammuvonium sulphate, double bags, : 





per Ibs., f.a.s. New York..... @non. 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit.......... @ 3.35 
Fish scrap. dried, 11% ammonia, . 
10% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish factory.. 3.10 & 10¢ 
Fish ‘meal, foreign, 114% ammonia, 
. if Se ee reeige @ 38.0 
Fish scrap, ———_ 6% ammo- . 
nia, P.A. Del’d Balt. & Nor- 
on IO CLEP TOD 3.00 & 50¢ 
Soda nitrate, per net ton, April to June @24.5 
in 200-Ib, bags.. @ 26.% 
in 100-Ib. ba @ 21.% 
Tankage. ground, 10% ammonia, 
wit 3A ae 2.90 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 
WE  cvncviwecebvcseesgeueambaneomn 2.75 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
—- bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
+7) MGS, PET TOM C.L.E. wecccccccece 
— meal, raw, South American, @ 3m 
and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f. 7 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- a am 
more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 8H 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... @ 19.15 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton.......... @ 9% 
Muriate, in bags, per ton........... @ 31.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton........... @ 42.15 
Prompt shipment. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
rt MED cedcccesesceheees@ces @ BS 
ote eee ar @ 5% 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin pause, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


eS aera are 75.00 
Fiat shin Bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., wali 

Pe Se Sancta newieancen ceenas @ 
Black or alptped hoofs, per ton...... 45.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton............... @l 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 

Bee PED ccccdccenesescsesececes @ 70.0 
Horns, according to grade.......... 75.00@200.00 

—_4—_. 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
March 24, 1934, with comparisons: 









Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Mar. 24. week, 1933, 
Steers, carcasses ... 8,474 7,284 
Cows, carcasses .... 672 676% 
3ulls, carcasses 144 1474 
Veals, carcasse 11,406 12,478 
Lambs, “as 29,581 28,915 
Mutton, “8 1,700 1,17 

lbs 


Beef cuts, 
Pork cuts, 
Local slaughters: 








| eee 9,119 7,605 

BL. ncawenicna dwarves 13,368 12,026 

BL: gis a'wardisvelcaiaaly 40, O86 40,136 44,709 

ree 49,700 45,083 60,175 
ae 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended March 24, 1934: 


Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Mar. 24. week. 933. 
Steers, carcasses ..... 2,218 1,937 2,282 
Cows, carcasses ...... 974 1,011 815 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 339 323 237 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,793 1,868 2,108 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 9,210 8,931 13,890 
Mutton, carcasses .... 267 324 
Pork, lbs. ............311,396 304,353 642,541 
Local slaughters: 
ED siuvatbra wa shoud 4b Rare 1,792 1,883 1,562 
ee een 3,117 3,343 2,856 
ME wa'svawixnlemnsare wet 15,569 16,186 16,84 
Oe ee ee eee 3,842 638 6,372 
a 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended March 24, 1934, 
with comparisons: 








Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Mar. 24 week. 933. 
Steers carcasses ...... 2,735 2,825 2,545 
Cows, care asse i asec 1,83 1,724 1,336 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 28 2 16 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,303 936 «=—_-1,14 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 15,683 15,962 20,545 
Mutton, carcasses .. 643 302 _ 1,052 
WO TO  erecscncner 307,091 242,478 401,417 
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ALS. P k a 
“ | Mr. Pork Packer:— 
7, k Y lt Th i 
@nom, 
_ Ask Yourse ese Questions 
3.10 & 10¢ 
@ 38.0 
3.00 & Am I getting the highest pos- 
@ 2% 
@ 27.% e 
2.90 16 sible yields from products? 
2.75 & 10¢ 
@ 20 Are all my operations as 
@ 25.0 
@ an efficient as they could be? 
@ 19.15 
@ 9% 
aus ._ *¢ * 
ax. Utilizing the hog carcass to best advantage is a day- 
RNS. to-day problem. Only by studying markets and check- 
5.00@ 85.00 ing against tests of the best experience can profitable 
5,04 Se results be secured in daily plant operation. 
@l 
ogee This book is designed to show the pork packer how 
to operate to best advantage. It is a “test book” 
a rather than a “text book.” Figuring tests is empha- 
decal sized’ and important factors in operation in all depart- 
ek oe ments are discussed. (See chapter headings.) 
ons: 
Cor. 
"1988, It is NOT an academic presentation of the routine 
2 tity Price $6 of pork packing. It IS a practical discussion of best 
aH Plus postage, 25e methods for getting results, backed up by test figures, 
00 1,17. 
39 Rt Bound te Geailile lester, $1 extra. which every alert pork packer needs and should have. 
E Foreign orders $6.25, U. S. funds 
: a 
83 60,175 For the Sausage Maker CHAPTER HEADINGS 
PPLIES. I—Hog Buying XI—Curing Pork Meats 
od weak Chapter XIV: Stuffing the casings— Il—Hog Killing XII—Soaking and Smok- 
fyi Handling large sausages—Use of cookers Ii1—Handling Fancy Meats ing Meats 
: and vats—Avoiding mold and discolora- ae and Refrig- ~~ Fancy 
“y. an j == ot ; —— . a * ws eats 
e i tion "Trimmings Curing — Mixing — V—Pork Cutting XIV-~Seemnee and Coste 
m1 as Chopping and stuffing—Casings—Surface ViI—Pork Trimming a ne eee 
68208 mold—Dry sausage—Sausage cost ac- VII—Hog Cutting Tests , : 
ig 18 88 : ac XV—Rendering Inedible 
is counting—Sausage formulas—Manufac- aa Products 
eg ; ‘ verting : 
“3 158 — — uctions—Container specifica- 1X—Lerd Manefacture XVI—Labor and Cost Dis- 
mS 63Tt ons—Preparing boiled hams—Making X—Provision Trading tribution 
baked hams. Rules XVII—Merchandising 
[ES. 
4, 1934 
24, 1934, 
ti Order Now 
Kk. 908 
= 22) Book DEPARTMENT—THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
36 1,14 © 
32 «20,545 e e - 
ae 407 South Dearborn Street + + + Chicago, Illinois 


yvisioner 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 


Remittance must be sent with order. 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 








Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





Sausagemaker 


Expert sausagemaker, German, 30 years old, 
wishes permanent position as foreman with large 
packer. Wide practical experience manufacturing 
all kinds of high-quality sausage, specialty loaves 
and delicatessen Can handle men and operate 
sausage department profitably. Best references. 
Available at once. Go anywhere. W-523, The 
National Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 








Beef Salesman 


Wanted, experienced beef salesman. 
Must be capable of handling fair volume 


For sale, one 


and showing results. Excellent oppor- | for six knives. 

tunity for permanent, well-paying posi- dition. 

tion. W-526, The National Provisioner, | The National Provisioner, 
107 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II]. Ave., New York City. 




























Expert Sausage Foreman 


First-class sausagemaker, German, with 
26 years’ practical experience wishes posi- 
tion in middle or large-sized plant. Good 
The National 


Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill. 


references. Provi- 





sioner, 407 S. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by working sausage 
foreman, thoroughly experienced. Can 
make complete line of quality sausage and 
operate at minimum cost. If you are not 
getting the proper results, give me a trial. 
I can do the work. Married man. W-527, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 








Miscellaneous 





Let Me Sell Your Products? 


Packinghouse man with 


manufacturing meat 


broad experi- 


‘ ence products and 


buying and selling supplies wants to 
represent manufacturers of packinghouse 
and sausage manufacturing supplies on 


commission. Last five years with pack- 
ing firm but want to resume road work. 
My practical experience manufacturing 
meat products combined with my selling 
ability fit me to secure and hold custom- 
ers for I can show how to use the prod- 
ucts I sell to customers’ advantage. May 
I represent you? Write W-522, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


Kutmixer 


Hottmann Cutter ang 
Mixer, less motor, equipped with new head 
Machine in perfect con- 
Located in Massachusetts. W-524, 


300 Madison 





Credit Man 


Wanted, credit man of high calibre, ex- 
perienced in meat packing industry. Must 
be familiar with Chicago retail accounts. 
Good opening for right man. W-528, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


For sale at bargain, 
used 
sausage 


pressor, 


Also, mixer, 





Sausage Equipment 


one 200-pound 


“Buffalo” air stuffer complete with com- 
less than 


three months, 


silent cutter, and 
other sausage equipment. 
Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Roy Butchers 





Casing Salesman 


Territory consisting of important and 
larger users located Eastern and Atlantic 
Coast States now available for man ac- 
quainted with this territory. For appoint- 


condition. FS-529, 


Belly Roller and Ham Tierces" 


For sale, one belly roller and 1,000 
used ham curing tierces. 


Good, usable 


THE NATIONAL 


ment, address W-520, The National Pro- . " : 
visioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
City. cago, Il. 








Equipment for Sale 


Business Opportunities 








Packinghouse Equipment 


For sale, Lard Rolls; Meat Mixers; Cut- 
ters; Grinders; Melters; Cookers; Render- 
ing Tanks; Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; 
Kettles; Filter Presses; Ice Machines; 
Boilers; Pumps; ete. Send us your in- 
quiry. What machinery have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 

14-19 Park Row, New York City 


For _ sale, 


opportunity. 
Providence, R. I. 


wholesale 
equipped with sausage factory located 
in heart of wholesale district. 
Write 363-365 Canal St., 


Wholesale Beef House 


beef house 


Good 








Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


lished trade 
business. Over 


vestment. W-514, 








Going Business for Sale 


Independent manufacturer of fine qual- 
ity sausages, exclusively, with well-estab- 
in large metropolitan city, 
Middle Atlantic states, will dispose of his 
one-half million sales 
volume and return of 16 2-3% net on in- 
The National Provi- 
sioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 











Have you ordered the MULTIPLE BINDER for your 1934 copies of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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un if 

















| Guneeben Packing Co. 
Quality 


Price Service 








Chicago St. Paul 


Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 























DRESSED BEEF 


BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
Barrel Lots 


Carlots 























The Fort Worth Laboratories 


Consulting, Analytical Chemists 
| and Chemical Engineers 


| 82814 Monroe Street, Fort Worth, Texas 


| 
| 
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‘UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY | 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY | 
‘ale City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 
Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 
tter and 
new head 
: wae eda uth cue,  celected Beef and Sheep Casings oe 
— First Ave. and East River NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 4—2900 
ye _ 
200-pound 
gee HARRY LEVI & CO. M1 4 
er and Importers and Exporters of M O N G O | ' A 
Sausage Casings ; 
erces 723 West Lake Street Chicago se t < t k, ~€ p ace in 
nd 1,000 
usable SHEEP CASINGS 
- SAYER & COMPANY, INC. ° 
Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. “ as 
= SAUSAGE CASINGS MONGOLIA” Importing Co. Inc. 
iti . ashington St., New Yor i 2 
nities 466-470 pecs“ ht pi k City 274 Water Street New York City 
se 
F §—_house ] 
— | | THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. “The Skins You Love to Stuff” 
call St, Importers and Exporters of 
Selected Sausage Casings 
ale 221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. Early & Moor, Inc. 
fine qual 
ell-estab- 
on Phone Gramercy 3665 ' 
et on it Schweisheimer & Fellerman SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ork City. 
rest Chanos , Exporters 139 Blackstone St. 
a Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty Importers Boston, Mass. 
| Ave. A, cor. 20th St. New York, N. Y. 
| fe OT Oe Se N, 
_ SED ING Coy Sheep — Beef - Hog 
eS IMPORTERS x EXPORTERS 
; HIGH QUALITY 
—— PROMPT SERVICE 
i es FAIR PRICES 
“item M. J. SALZMAN Co., INC. 
exas 76-60 North St. < : 619 W. 24th Place, Chicago 
visioner Week ending March 31, 1934 
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e every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the prepara- 
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Hunter Packing Company 


te East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 











REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 














The Columbus Packing Company 


4 


PURE MEAT 
PROSUCTS 


agus PACKING & 





Pork and Beef Packers 


Columbus, Ohio 


Schenk Bros., Managers 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 
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PRODUCTS 
Aiaany.0* 





) ALBANY Packine Co,INe. 








ALBANY,N.Y. 





WILMIN 








Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. & GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
GTON 








\} | ee 
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ia 


re, 


a) Et licen | | 








DELAWARE 
——— 
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HONEY BRAND 





Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
’ y: Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 
14 Plants Hygrade Food Products Corporation 
Stectagiaily Lacetes 3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill 


























Philadelphia “Scrapple a a Specialty — 
aN John J. Felin & Co., Inc.|] t= 





h 
ONG A, 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Lard 
2duS Delicat 
DU New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street elcatessen 

















EASTER BRAND 


Meat Food Products 
25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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parttiage Liberty 
PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 Bell Brand 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
Cincinnati, Ohio F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
C.A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. foods of Unmatched Quality 
| Utica, N. Y. 
| Manufacturers of | — “ AY 
| QUALITY. 
| HAMS—BACON 
cazp | | ___LARD—SAUSAGE 
| DAISIES | SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
| FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES | The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
| QUALITY PorkProductsThatSATISFY || || Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 
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or Jur Routes in Principal 





Plant at Austin, we SO 


Distributing Centers, 








Shippers of Carloads and Mixed Cars of Pork, Beef, Lamb, Veal, Provisions — 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF QUALITY DRY SAUSAGE 














77 ~NSacos Do.p Packie Co. 
f ~~. BurFFALo ~ OMAHA 
: ee WIcHITA 


. HAMS i 
ris BACON 


Shippers of 
straight and mixed cars 
of pork, beef. sausage. provisions 


St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild’’ 


New York Office—259 W. 14th St. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


D. A. Bell, Boston, Mass. § Washington, D. C. 
M. Weinstein Co., Philadelphia, Pa. @- 2- 4™i8%) Raitimore, Md. 























The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 

















THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


Pig a! YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON — 
. L. Woodruf W. C. Ford Samuel Levy G. Gray Oo. 
259 W. 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Av.,N.W. ‘a 'Btate Bt. 

















e Gray’s Ferry Ave. ‘ ° 
Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. 7o.3 s6u's:. Philadelphia 
CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
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Improved 


FEcQ HAM 
RETAINERS 









































Special Torsion Springs have always been an ex- 
clusive feature of Anco Ham Retainers. Their in- 
creased elasticity and longer deflection allow for 
greatest contraction and expansion. 

New wider ratchets with more notches eliminate 
tilting covers and assure perfectly shaped hams. 





THE SUPERIORITY 
of ANCO HAM RETAINERS is best substantiated 
by the fact that a great proportion of the leading 
ham boiling establishments use them exclusively, and 
are very enthusiastic in their approval. 


The construction of Anco Ham Retainers is of the 
simplest and most efficient design, insuring the 
smoothest and cleanest possible product. No me- 
chanical press is necessary because the covers are 
easily clamped down with a pair of operating han- 
dles, as illustrated above. The special torsion springs 
compensate for the expansion and contraction dur- 
ing the cooking process. 


These Retainers are saving time and expense in 
producing perfectly shaped boiled hams for hun- 
dreds of users. We urge you to write us today for 
circular and new prices. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office: 5323 S. Western Boulevard, Western Office: 


111 Sutter Street 


117 Liberty Street ° 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL San Francisco, Calif. 





SHOW OFF YOUR MEATS WITH ATLAS 


Swift's Atlas Gelatin was perfect 
for just one purpose..... making jellied meat 


It is:— CLEAR... Allowing the meats to show off 
to real advantage. 


TASTELESS . . . Not interfering with the 
flavor of the meat. 


HIGH TEST... For this reason, very 


economical. 





We believe that more Atlas Gelatin is used for jell 
meats than any other brand. 


Atlas meets in purity all government requirements 
and state or federal pure food regulations. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


Guarantee: “If you are not 100% pleased with the gelatin — both as to results 
and economy—you may return it to us at our expense.” 
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